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n 1942 Henry Wallace coined the phrase ‘the century of the 

common man’ to epitomize his belief thac American (and world) 

society would come under the influence of the needs and aspira- 
tions of the great mass of ordinary people. He foresaw a society 
where education, science, technology, corporate power and natural 
resources would, to an unprecedented extent, be controlled and used 
in the service of large humane ends rather than in the service of 
individual power and class privilege (Blum 1973:635—40). 

In che United States, which is often seen as the epitome of a mod- 
ern dernocracy, the outcome has been very different from Wallace's 
expectations. The ‘common man’, instead of emerging triumphant, 
has never been so confused, mystified and baffled; his most intimate 
conceptions of himself, of his needs, and indeed of the very nature of 
human nature, have been subject to skilled manipulation and con- 
struction in the interests of corporate efficiency and profit. 

It is a central thesis of this chapter that the failure to move sig- 
nificantly towards the ‘people’s revolution’ and the ‘century of the 
common man’ foreseen by Wallace is due in important measure to 
the power of propaganda. For sixty years in the United States propa- 
ganda techniques have been developed and deployed to ensure char, 
though the common man escape the coercive control of political 
despotism, he will remain manageably in the service of interests 
other than his own. Domestic propaganda is propaganda directed, 
not outwards to control or deflect the purposes of some external 
enemy in wartime, but inwards to control and deflect che purposes 
of the domestic electorate in a democratic country in the interests of 
privileged segments of chat society. 

Academic and practising experts are agreed on what propaganda 
consists of: 
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Propaganda is the management of collective attitudes by the manipulation 
of significant symbols ... Collective attitudes are amenable to many modes 
of alteration ... intimidation ... economic coercion ... drill. Bue their 
atrangement and rearrangement occurs principally under the impetus of 
significane symbols; and the cechnique of using significant symbols for 
this purpose is propaganda. (Lasswell, Bardson and Janowitz 


1953:776-80) 


Thus the successful use of propaganda as a means of social control 
requires a number of conditions: the will to use it; the skills to pro- 
duce propaganda; the means of dissemination; and the use of ‘signif- 
icant symbols’, symbols with real power over emotional reactions — 
ideally, symbols of the Sacred and the Satanic. 

The United States has, for a long time, provided all of these con- 
ditions in greater abundance chan any other Western country. I shall 
consider each of these conditions in turn. 


The will 


Contrary to common assumptions, propaganda plays an important 
role — and certainly a more covert and sophisticated role — in tech- 
nologically advanced democratic societies, where the maintenance of 
che existing power and privileges are vulnerable to popular opinion. 
In contrast, under authoritarian regimes power and privilege are not 
open and vulnerable to dissenting public opinion. This was the point 
made by Robert Brady after an extensive study of business and cor- 
porate public relations — a term he uses to cover domestic propa- 
ganda. Brady (1943:288-9) concluded that in the United States, 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy and Japan during the half-century to 
1940, ‘broadly speaking the importance of public relations 
decreases as one moves away from countries with long and deep-seat- 
ed liberal, democratic and parliamentary institutions’. Brady argues 
chac Italy and Japan had the least experience of democratic institu- 
tions and cherefore produced the least competent propaganda. In 
Germany, where there had been greater, though still limited experi- 
ence of democratic institutions, ‘Nationalist Socialist propaganda was 
by all means better organised ... more vociferous and more versatile 
than the propaganda of either Italy or Japan’. At che other end of the 
scale, that is among countries with che longest experience of liberal, 
democratic institutions, ‘public relations propaganda ... in the 
United States ... is more highly coloured and ambidextrous than it 
has ever become, even in England’. 

Professor Raymond Bauer (1958:126) comes to a similarly unex- 
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pected conclusion from his study of social science in the Soviet Union: 


One area of social science chat ts ordinarily assumed to be useful to a total- 
itarian regime is research on social and political attitudes ... Ironically, 
psychology and the other social sciences have been employed /east in the 
Soviet Union for precisely chose purposes for which Americans popularly 
think psychology would be used in a cotalitartan state —- policical propa- 
ganda and the control of human behaviour. 


It is interesting to contrast these results with the situation in 
America as described by Harold Lasswell in 1927 when he wrote 
Propaganda Techniques in World War I. Lasswell unjustifiably believed 
that, in the after-knowledge of the Allied propaganda used during 
World War I, ‘familiarity with the behaviour of the ruling public has 
bred contempt’. As a consequence he assumed that ‘despondent 
democrats’ turned elitist, no longer crusting intelligent public opin- 
ion, and therefore should themselves determine how to make up the 
public mind, ‘how to bamboozle and seduce in the name of the 
public good. Preserve the majority convention but dictate to the 
majority!’ (Lasswell 1971:4—5). Moreover, Lasswell's justification for 
‘democratic propaganda’ indicates a complacency wholly at variance 
with democratic values buc in cune with che interests of private 
enterprise. Such a view tends to reinforce the legitimate role of 
propaganda in a democracy. Thus Lasswell can report, uncritically, 
that wichin recent years propaganda has become a profession. ‘The 
modern world is busy developing a corps of men who do nothing 
but study the ways and means of changing minds or binding minds 
to their convictions. Propaganda ... is developing its practitioners, 
its teachers and its theories. It is to be expected that governments 
will rely increasingly upon the professional propagandists for advice 
and aid.’ 

Such control through propaganda is, Lasswell concludes, a 
response co ‘che immensity, the rationality, che wilfulness of the 
modern world. It is the new dynamic of [a] society ... [where] 
more can be won by illusion chan by coercion’ (ibid.:34). 

Finally, an illustration of democratic propaganda practice in 
the United States in the 1920s. In 1928-29 the Federal Trade 
Commission conducted investigations into the multi-million dollar 
propaganda activities of the private utilities. Mr B. J. Mullaney, 
director of the utility interests’ Illinois ‘information committee’, 
produced in testimony a statement that Robert Dahl has described 
as the ‘classic formulation of the importance of indirect techniques’ 
of political influence. Mullaney observed: 
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When a destructive bill is pending in che legislacure it has to be deale with 
In a way to get results. I am not debating that. But to depend year after 
year on the usual political expedients for stopping hostile legislation is 
short-sightedness. In the long run isn’t it betcer and surer to lay a ground- 
work with people back home who have the votes, so that proposals of this 
character are not popular with them, rather than depend upon stopping 
such proposals when they get up to the legislature or commission. (Dahl 


1959:30) 


We could agree with Professor Harwood Childs when he con- 
tends that ‘Americans are the most propagandised people of any 


nation’ (Meier 1950:162). 


The skill 


Commercial advertising and public relations are the forms of propa- 
ganda activity common to a democracy. In che United States over a 
very long time now these methods have been honed by incompara- 
bly more skill and research than in any other country. In the 1940s 
Drew Dudley, then chief of the Media Programming Division of the 
Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion, not only observed 
wich satisfaction that ‘advertising is peculiarly American’, but added 
on a note of (perhaps rather less well founded) pride that ‘Hitler ... 
employ[{ed] the technique of advertising during the pre-war and war 
years, frequently referring to America’s advertising in glowing and 
admiring terms in Mein Kampf, and later utilising advertising’s pow- 
erful repeticive force to the utmost’ (Dudley 1947:106, 108). 


The means 


United States pre-eminence in che means of communication through 
which to disseminate propaganda — the scale and reach of the mass 
media from TV, radio and films to comic strips, nationally and inter- 
nationally —— has long been beyond serious challenge. However, it is 
the fourth condition, the creation and maintenance of emotionally 
‘significant symbols’, that has given propaganda its extraordinary 
power and particular role in American culcure. 


The symbols 


The propagandist in the United States starts with advantages deriv- 
ing from independent features of American society which predispose 
its members to adopt — or accept — a dualistic, Manichean world- 
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view. This is a world-view dominated by the powerful symbols of the 
Satanic and the Sacred (darkness and light). A society or culture 
which is disposed to view the world in Mantchean terms will be 
more vulnerable to control by propaganda. Conversely, a society 
where propaganda is extensively employed as a means of social con- 
crol will tend to recatn a Manichean world-view, a world-view dom- 
inated by symbols and visions of the Sacred and the Satanic. 

In addition, US society has a pragmatic orientation. This is a 
preference for action over reflection. If the truth of a belief is to be 
sought in the consequences of acting on the belief, rather chan 
through a preliminary examination of the grounds for holding it, 
there will be a tendency to act first and question later (if at all — for 
once a belief is acted upon the actor becomes involved in responsi- 
bility for the consequences and will be disposed to interpret the con- 
sequences so thac they justify his belief and hence his action). If it is 
that American culture, compared with most others, values action 
above reflection, one may expece that condition co favour a 
Manichean world-view. For acknowledgement of ambiguity, that ts, 
a non-Manichean world where agencies or events may comprise or 
express any complex amalgam of Good and Evil — demands con- 
tinual reflection, continual questioning of premises. Reflection 
inhibits action, while a Manichean world-view facilitates action. On 
that account action and a Manichean world-view are likely to be 
more congenial to and to resonate with the culcural preference found 
in the United States. 

Moreover the kind of evangelical religious belief to which 
American culture has always been held hostage provides habits of 
thought already formed to accommodate the Manichean world-view. 
Some indication of the Manichean distinctiveness of American cul- 
ture is provided by an International Gallup Poll about religious 
belief conducted in America and ten European countries in 1968. 
The poll yielded the following results. More people in America 
claimed to believe in God (98 percent) and in Heaven (85 percent) 
than in any other country polled (cf. Britain, 77 percent and 54 per- 
cent; France, 73 percent and 39 percent). Similarly 60 percent of 
Americans claimed to believe in the Devil and 65 percent in Hell 
(Bricain, 21 percent, 23 percent; France, 17 percent, 22 percent). 
Here too Americans led all the rest, with che single exception chat 
they lost to Greece by 7 points with respect to the Devil. These are 
surely surprising results in a country characterized by more advanced 
technological development and a more extended educational process 
than any other. 
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The Manichean dichotomy that has been most powerful — as a 
means of social control — in respect of both domestic issues and for- 
eign policy issues is not God/Heaven versus Devil/Hell but the sec- 
ular equivalent of these. Thus on the one hand an extravagance ideal- 
ization of che Spiric of America, the Purpose of America, the 
Meaning of America, the American Way of Life — the transcendent 
values by which the United States is represented to the world as the 
Manifest Destiny of the world in Piety and Virtue (see Morgenthau 
1960). On the other hand the extravagant negative idealization of 
Evil secularized in communism/socialism as sui generis, in all places 
and ac all times, malevolent, evil, oppressive, deceitful and destruc- 
tive of all civilized and humane values. 

The most cursory acquaintance with American political propa- 
ganda will suggest that the psychological power of almost all such 
propaganda derives from a calculated exacerbation of American 
national sentiments. Notions like the American Way of Life, the 
Meaning of America, che Spirit of America, become symbols with 
the irrational power of the Sacred, and from an equally calculated 
exacerbation of American apprehension about the ‘alien ideology’ of 
communism and all its allegedly un-American characteristics, com- 
munism/socialism, etc., become symbols of che Satanic. So long as 
these symbol-identifications can be maintained in popular sentiment 
it is a simple matter to curb popular demand and support for signif- 
icant reform of the institutions and conditions of American society. 
By associating welfare provisions and other (selected) government 
interventions with Socialism/Communism and conversely the Free 
Enterprise System with Loyalty, Patriotism, Freedom, the American 
Dream, the American Way of Life, propagandists are doing no more 
than manipulating appropriate Satanic and Sacred symbols. 

The manipulation of patriotic and nationalist sentiments has, 
above all else, given American anti-communism its remarkable psy- 
chological force as a means of social control. Peacetime ‘patriotic’ 
hysteria such as characterized the McCarthy period is a phenomenon 
largely peculiar co the United States among Western countries 
which have any extended experience with democratic forms of gov- 
ernment. Fear of communism as Satanic is largely derived from 
hypersensitive nationalism. In popular consciousness it comes large- 
ly from the representation of communism as threatening the cher- 
ished, the secular-sacred idealized ‘American Way’: threatening, ina 
word, ‘national security’ — a term conceived of as broadly as the 
Middle Ages conceived of defence of the faith against threats and 
seductions from heretical ideas and agencies. 
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It is no new notion, of course, that American anti-communism 
during the postwar decade took on a medieval temper (see Miller 
1964; Parenti 1970; Trevor-Roper 1967:53, 93). Nonetheless some 
illustration in passing may be useful to remind us just how regres- 
sion toward a superstitious, magical world-view may be induced 
under the influence of aggravated nationalist faith. In the nineteenth 
century those who refused to accept the diabolism of old women 
were pilloried as ‘patrons of wicches’ (Trevor-Roper 1967:48). In the 
decades after 1946 anyone who argued against the diabolical view of 
communism was likely to be pilloried as ‘soft on communism’ or as 
a ‘communist fellow-traveller’. 

In the sixceenth century witches were regarded as possessed by 
(that is, as obedient to remote and magical control by) the Devil. In 
1955 a reputable American journal that catered to intellectuals edi- 
torialized: ‘that [Ho Chi Minh] is our enemy is obvious. He belongs 
to that particularly dangerous species of men whose nervous system 
has been rewired to make it obedient to remote control from 
Moscow’ (‘Who-What-Why' 1955:8). 

During the past sixty years this form of crass stereotyping was 
made tolerable because of the defeat of a culture of critical con- 
sciousness. 


CHAPTER 2 


It 
EARLY YEARS 


he twentieth century has been characterized by three develop- 

ments of great political importance: the growth of democracy, the 

growth of corporate power, and the growth of corporate propa- 
ganda as a means of protecting corporate power against democracy. 

There have been two principal aspects to the growth of demo- 
cracy in this century: the extension of popular franchise (1.e. the 
right to vote) and che growth of the union movement. These devel- 
opments have presented corporations with potential chreats co their 
power from the people at large (1.e. from public opinion) and from 
organized labour. American corporations have met chis threat by 
learning to use propaganda, both inside and outside the corporation, 
as an effective weapon for managing governments and public opin- 
ion. They have thereby been able to subordinate the expression of 
democratic aspirations and the interests of larger public purposes to 
their own narrow corporate purposes. 

Corporate propaganda directed outwards, that 1s, co the public 
at large, has two main objectives: to identify the free-enterprise sys- 
tem in popular consciousness with every cherished value, and to 
identify interventionist governments and strong unions (the only 
agencies capable of checking the complete domination of society by 
the corporations) with tyranny, oppression and even subversion. The 
cechniques used to achieve these results are variously called ‘public 
relations’, ‘corporate communications’ and ‘economic education’. 

Corporate propaganda directed inwards, that is, to employees of 
the corporation itself, has che purpose of weakening the links between 
union members and their unions. Techniques employed in the United 
States for this purpose come under the broad disguise of ‘human rela- 
tions’, ‘employee participation’ and ‘employee communications’. From 
the beginning of the century large-scale, professionally organized 
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propaganda campaigns have been a key feature of the political activi- 
ties of American business. 

The use of these tactics to defend business interests against the 
mass-based power of popular governments and of the labour move- 
ment has had large institutional — hence enduring — conse- 
quences for American society. Their long-continued use has brought 
into being a vast complex of institutions which specialize in propa- 
ganda and related social science research. This complex of institu- 
tions has been created expressly for the purpose of monitoring pub- 
lic opinion and managing it within ideological confines acceptable 
to American business. 

For fifty years US business, alone in the world, made great 
progress towards the ideal of a propaganda-managed democracy. 
Since about 1970 business in other countries has begun to adopt the 
American model. Currently a rapid transfer to Australia of almost all 
aspects of the American system of ideological control is taking place. 
This transfer carries a profound threat co the traditionally egali- 
carian values of Australian society at large, and to its democratic 
institutions and its union movement in particular. 

As already indicated, there are two principal publics to which cor- 
porate proselytizing is directed: one within the corporation, one with- 
out. American business recognized long ago the political potential of 
the fact that it has a large proportion of the voting public within its 
own walls, as a captive audience for ‘corporate communications’, on 
every working day of the year. In consequence che present analysis 
distinguishes between ‘excernal propaganda’, which is directed to the 
general public, and ‘internal propaganda’ directed to a corporation's 
own employees and commonly constituting a kind of battle with 
unions for the minds of the workforce. 

Two limitations should be recognized which affect the argument 
and evidence of this study. The first concerns the paucity of earlier 
work in the field on which to build, the second the nature of the evi- 
dence available. 

Despite the likely importance for American society of business 
propaganda on the vast scale that has developed, the subject has been 
largely ignored by che relevant scholarly disciplines over some sev- 
ency years. The neglect includes, moreover, the role of corporate 
propaganda in the drastic decline of the American labour movement 
in recent decades. 

In che 1930s and 1940s there was a widely recognized shift in 
the focus of battle between American corporations and unions from 
direct violence and picket-line confrontation to a competition for 
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public opinion via the mass media. The change in battleground gave 
immense advantage to the corporations, whose overwhelming 
resources, both in funds and tn public relations talent, were there- 
after targeted on degrading the public standing of unions, and hence 
the vital legislative support available to them. Yet American stu- 
dents of industrial relations have given scant attention to the impor- 
tance for the American labour movement of the shift by American 
business to the conduct of industrial relations via public relations 
and propaganda. 

The subject of the present enquiry also limits che form of rele- 
vant evidence. For the subject embraces a 75-year-long multi-billion 
dollar project in social engineering on a national scale. It is the 
nature of such an enquiry that ic has more the nature of historical 
research than of a controlled experiment in social science. In conse- 
quence evidence surveyed has chiefly the character of correlations 
between the establishment of nationwide programs of propaganda 
and dramatic shifts in public opinion of a kind the programs were 
designed to bring about. 

Readers will vary in their judgement about how far the evidence 
produced justifies a firm conclusion that Western societies face a 
serious threat from business propaganda to the integrity of their 
democratic systems. However I believe most people will recognize, 
at least, the profound importance of the questions raised and che 
urgency of the need for an end to their long neglect. 

Finally, since the concept of propaganda 1s central to my argu- 
ment, I should provide some indication of the meaning I attach to 
it. By ‘propaganda’ I refer to communications where the form and 
content is selected with the single-minded purpose of bringing 
some target audience to adopt attitudes and beliefs chosen in 
advance by the sponsors of the communications. ‘Propaganda’ so 
defined is to be contrasted with ‘education’, Here, at least ideally, 
the purpose is to encourage critical enquiry and to open minds to 
arguments for and against any particular conclusion, rather chan 
close them to the possibility of any conclusion but one. Of course, 
in daily life, mixed or ‘impure’ cases predominate. But when deal- 
ing, as in the present study, with the work of public relations and 
propaganda professionals it 1s usually possible to apply the distinc- 
tion without difficulty. 

Ironically, even while corporate propaganda overwhelms democ- 
racy, it is able to create an ever-strengthening popular belief that the 
free-encterprise system which sponsors it is some kind of bulwark 
and guarantor of a democratic society: that is, a society where official 
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policies and values are realistically within the free choice of a major- 
ity of ordinary citizens. Indeed it remains, as ever, an axiom of con- 
ventional wisdom thac che use of propaganda as a means of social and 
ideological control is distinctive of totalitarian regimes. Yet the most 
minimal exercise of common sense would suggest a different view: 
that propaganda is likely co play ac leasc as important a part in 
democratic societies (where the existing distribution of power and 
privilege is vulnerable to quite limited changes in popular opinion) 
as in authoritarian socteties (where it is noc). It is arguable that the 
success of business propaganda in persuading us, for so long, that we 
are free from propaganda is one of the most significant propaganda 
achievements of the twentieth century. 


The first popular challenge 


Between 1880 and 1920 in the United Kingdom and the United 
States the franchise was extended from around 10-15 percent of the 
populace to 40 or 50 percent (Lippman 1955:39-40). Graham Wallas 
and A. L. Lowell, leading students of democracy in Britain and the 
Uniced States, warned as early as 1909 of the likely consequences of 
this development. Popular election, they agreed, ‘may work fairly 
well as long as those questions are not raised which cause the holders 
of wealth and power’ to make the full use of their resources. But 
should they do so, ‘there is so much skill to be bought, and the art of 
using skill for production of emotion and opinion has so advanced 
that the whole condition of political contests would be changed for 
the future’ (Lowell 1926:43). 

Four years later, in 1913, a committee of the US Congress was 
established to investigate the mass dissemination of propaganda by 
the National Association of Manufacturers (NAM), the leading busi- 
ness organization of the time, for the purpose of influencing legisla- 
tion by influencing public opinion. The committee appears to have 
been no litcle awed by the apparent ambitions of the NAM for meet- 
ing the challenge co its interests from popular democracy by con- 
trolling public opinion. It reported that the ‘aspirations’ of the 
NAM were ‘so vast and far-reaching as to excite at once admiration 
and fear — admiration for che genius that conceived chem and fear 
for the effects which the ... accomplishment of all these ambitions 
might have in a government such as ours’ (Lane 1950:58). 

The committee's report coincided with the beginning of World 
War I, during which che Allied governments expended unprece- 
dented resources on che development and dissemination of propaganda 
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to heighten patriotism and hatred. Propaganda became a science and 
a profession. A campaign launched by President Wilson on America’s 
entry into the war in 1917 filled every home, workplace and letsure 
activity with its messages. The campaign produced within six 
months so intense an anti-German hysteria as to permanently 
impress American business (and Adolf Hicler, among others) with 
the potential of large-scale propaganda to control public opinion. 

Walter Lippman, the eminent journalist, and Edward Bernays, a 
nephew of Sigmund Freud, served with Wilson’s propaganda orga- 
nization. Bernays led: che transfer of wartime propaganda skills to 
business’s peacetime problems of coping with democracy. When the 
war ended, Bernays (1952:87) later wrote, business ‘realized that the 
great public could now be harnessed to their cause as it had been har- 
nessed during the war to the national cause, and the same methods 
could do the job’. 

The test of this expectation was not long in coming. When the 
war ended there was a confrontation between American business 
and labour. Business was determined to roll back che limited union 
gains made under wartime conditions. The confrontation culminated 
in the Great Steel Strike of 1919. The cencral issue of the strike was, 
in the words of Samuel Gompers, ‘the right of wage earners ... to 
bargain collectively’ (Murray 1955:149). Ac che outset public opin- 
ion favoured the strikers, who worked an 84-hour week under noto- 
riously bad conditions. 

Five days after the strike began the Steel Corporation launched 
a campaign of full-page advertisements which urged the strikers to 
recurn to work, denounced their leaders as ‘trying to escablish the 
red rule of anarchy and bolshevism’ and the strike as ‘un-American’, 
and even suggested that ‘the Huns had a hand tn fomenting the 
strike’ (Commission of Inquiry 1921:97, 99). The strike was mont- 
tored by a remarkable body called the Interchurch World 
Movement ([WM) which comprised twenty-six Protestant churches. 
The [WM produced a two-volume report which concluded that the 
strike was defeated by ‘the scrike breaking methods of the Steel 
companies and their effective mobilisation of public opinion against 
the scrikers chrough the charges of radicalism, bolshevism and the 
closed shop. None of which were justified by the facts’ and through 
‘the hostility of the press giving biased and coloured news’ 
(Commission of Inquiry 1920:248). Under che influence of the steel 
companies the press built up false Red charges to make the public 
lose sight of the real issues. Historian Robert Murray (1955:152) 


sums up the consequences: 
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When the strike ended in 1920 the men had gained not a single conces- 
sion ... twenty lives had been sacrificed and ... 3112,000,000 ... fost in 
wages. Backed by a favourable public opinion which was based on an exag- 
verated fear of bolshevism, this corporation proved chat not even 350,000 
striking workers could prevail against it. 


The Secretary of Labor of the period, Louis Post (1970), has 
described how, supported by corporate interests, the propaganda 
assault on public opinion was widened and extended until it pro- 
duced an anti-Red hysteria about an invented plan by workers and 
their leaders to overthrow the government. A McCarthyist period 
ensued from 1919 to 1921, more severe, though shorter in dura- 
tion, than the McCarthy period after World War II. Murray 
(1955:17) sums up the consequences for the entire American 
society: ‘the Great Red Scare soon subsided, but not before the 
forces of reaction ... achieved their goal. Civil liberties were left 
prostrate, the labour movement was badly mauled, the position of 
capital was greatly enhanced, and complete antipathy cowards 
reform was enthroned’. 

Meantime in Europe, where a similar progressive period was not 
cut off by a propaganda assault on public opinion, a different result 
ensued. Charles Forcey (1961:306) observes that ‘after [World War 
I] in Great Britain and elsewhere liberal parties gave way to labour 
or social democratic groups’. In the United States by contrast poli- 
tics moved in the opposite direction and ‘the socialists during the 
twenties virtually disappeared while liberals were reduced to an inef- 
fective few’. 

During the 1920s American intellectuals, reflecting on wartime 
and postwar experience, believed chat democracy had reached a crisis. 
‘The manufaccure of consent ... was supposed to have died out with 
the appearance of democracy’, Walter Lippman (1932:248—9) wrote. 
‘But it has not died our. It has, in fact, improved enormously in tech- 
nique ... Under the impact of propaganda, it is no longer possible ... 
to believe in the original dogma of democracy’, that is, chat it neces- 
sarily reflects the popular will in any significant way. Reviewing the 
experience of World War J, Professor Harold Lasswell, the leading 
American student of propaganda for the nexc fifty years, reached sim- 
ilar conclusions. In 1927 he wamed that with the decline of the 
authority of crown, church and social class, and the rise of egalitarian- 
ism generally, propaganda had become the principal method of social 
control. ‘If the mass will be free of chains of tron’, he concluded mor- 
dantly, ‘it must accept chains of silver. If it will not love, honour and 
obey, it must not expect to escape seduction’ (Lasswell 1971:222). 
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The second popular challenge 


Throughout the 1920s American business had no more problems 
with democracy or trade unions. However, the onset of the Great 
Depression changed that situation dramatically. Wich tens of millions 
of jobless and hungry, business was initially stunned by the intensity 
of public hostility. For che first time American business's ideological 
hegemony over American society was temporarily broken. It became 
politically and morally respectable to advocate government owner- 
ship, socialism and even communism, as alternatives co che free- 
enterprise system (a development which provided a multitude of vic- 
tims for the second McCarthy period of the 1950s). 

By 1934 American business, led by the NAM, had oriented itself 
for a massive campaign to recapture public opinion. ‘Public policies 
in our democracy are eventually a reflection of public opinion’, the 
NAM warned its members, so public opinion must be reshaped ‘if 
we are to avoid disaster’ (Cleveland 1947:323—4). A nationwide 
assault on public opinion was rapidly co-ordinated. By 1935 the 
president of the NAM could report to a meeting of business leaders: 
‘You will note especially that this is not a hit or miss program. It ts 
skilfully coordinated so as to blanket every media ... and then ... it 
pounds its message home with relentless determination’ (Rippa 
1958:60). But while the Depression lasted, even the resources of 
business and ics Red scare tactics could not rapidly prevail. As late 
as 1938 the NAM's board of directors, in a curiously Marxist for- 
mulation, still found the ‘hazard facing industrialists’ co be ‘the 
newly realized political power of the masses’. It warned that unless 
their thinking was directed, ‘we are headed for adversity’ (ibid.:62), 

The following year che La Follecte Committee, a committee of 
the US Senate which had been established to investigate violations 
of the rights of labour, incidentally exposed the extraordinary scale 
of business's assault on public opinion. Of the NAM tn particular, 
the committee reported that it 


blanketed the country with a propaganda which in technique has relied 
upon indirection of meaning, and tn presentation of secrecy and deception. 
Radio speeches, public meetings, news, cartoons, editorials, advertising, 
motion pictures and many other artifices of propaganda have not, in most 
instances, disclosed to the public cheir origin within the Association. (US 
Congress 1939:218) 


In the same year Lasswell (1939:357), referring to the ‘tremendous 
campaign’ that had been conducted by business, concluded that ‘for 
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better or for worse’ the future of business ‘is bound up with 
propaganda’. Meantime public relations techniques for combating 
unions had also made progress. 

Until the passage of the Wagner Act in 1935, which required 
management to bargain with representatives of labour, unions 
had few rights, and attempts to organize workers were commonly 
met with violence and intimidation. After the Wagner Act the 
industrialists sought, in the words of the La Follerte Committee, ‘a 
new alignment of forces’. That is, they sought, through propagan- 
da and other means, to arouse and organize the public at large ‘to 
do to labour on industry's behalf what the individual employer him- 
self could no longer do legally’ (Auerbach 1966:136—7). This tac- 
tic, it was reported at the time, ‘envisages a public opinion aroused 
to the point where it will tolerate the often outrageous use of force 
by police or vigilantes to break a strike’ (Chapman 1939:43-7), 

The Remington Rand Corporation is credited with having ‘per- 
fected’ this tactic, whereafter it became known as the ‘Mohawk 
Valley Formula’. The NAM distributed details of the formula co all 
members in a special release in July 1936. ‘In essence the Formula 
consists’, an academic who observed it in action later reported, ‘in 
employer mobilisation of the public ... in a labour dispute’ (Sward 
1939:66—7). Some excerpts from an account of its use will indicate 
its more significant features. These features foreshadow the general 
subordination of industrial relations to public relations that developed in 
the decades after World War II. 

The dispute in the steel strike of 1919 was between the CIO and 
the Bethlehem plant at Johnstown, Pennsylvania, which refused to 
recognize the steel union. Bethlehem Steel was aided in the dispute 


by che national publicity of che Iron and Steel Institute and che National 
Association of Manufacturers. Radio programs, outdoor advertising, news 
services, films, and speakers bureaus deluged the country with anti-CIO 
propaganda. A full paye advertisement in 375 papers at the outset of the 
CIO steel campaign had cost as much as $314,000. (ibid.:95) 


Before the strike began, Bethlehem Sreel, the NAM and the local 
Chamber of Commerce authorized two advertisements. ‘One dealt 
with “Americanism”. The other was a standard NAM “harmony” 
appeal.’ During the strike a “National Citizens’ Committee”’, which 
purported to be a spontaneous expression of community sentiment, 
was launched by local businessmen. The committee engaged an adver- 
tising agency and a public relations counsel. More than $62000 in 
donations was collected. “The Committee twice broadcast tts messages 
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over a national network. Two full page advertisements ... appeared in 
thirty newspapers in chirteen states at a cost of $64,000.’ 

After the strike was broken a labor bulletin of che NAM epito- 
mized che rationale of the Mohawk Valley Formula. ‘If there ever 
was a strike that was broken by public opinion and the determina- 
tion of employees to work, it was the one [at Johnstown]’ (ibid.:85, 
84, 90, 87). 

After che strike James Rand addressed the ‘Citizens’ Committee’ 
and jubilantly declared: ‘Two million businessmen have been looking 
for a formula like this and business has hoped for, dreamed of, and 
prayed for such an example as you have set’ — an example that, he 
concluded, would ‘go down in history as the Mohawk Valley 
Formula’. Fourteen years later, in 1950, John Screuben (1950:231) 
wrote: ‘Since then these “scientific” methods of strike-breaking have 
been applied in every major strike in the country’. 

The La Follette Committee summed up the propaganda tactics 
of the NAM in the 1930s as follows: 


The leaders of the association resorted to ‘education’ as they had in ... 
1912-1921 ... They asked not what the weaknesses and abuse of the eco- 
nomic structure had been and how they could be corrected, but instead 
paid millions to tell the public chat nothing was wrong and that prave 
dangers lurked in the proposed remedies ... The association also consid- 
ered its propaganda material an effective weapon in the fight againsc 
labour unions. (cited in Tedlow 1976:42) 


Tedlow elaborates on the industrial relations methods of the cor- 
porations in the 1930s and the shift that occurred between the pre- 
war and postwar periods. In the 1930s ‘the corporate public relations 
apparatus had indeed sought co quell labour unionism’. Wherever 
the ‘most vicious anti-union tactics’ had been employed, the public 
relations apparatus ‘had been used in tandem ... to protect the pub- 
lic opinion flank of the conservative corporation’. Thus Republic 
Steel hired the PR firm of Hill & Knowlton to look after its reputa- 
tion while it was ‘equipping a private army, employing an extensive 
espionage network, and locking workers out of plants’. Moreover, 
public relations had aided in the formation of citizens’ committees, 
which acted as a ‘vehicle of employee intimidation of workers after 
direct communication for this purpose was prohibited by the 
Wagner Act’ (ibid.:43). Auerbach concludes in this connection that 
during che 1930s: 


While none of the steel companies eschewed traditional anti-union practis- 
es, they all added a modern refinement, the organisation and manipulation 
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of public opinion. As one executive explained to the La Folletre Committee, 
‘strike breakers and violence and things of that kind [are] things of the past. 


The way to win or combat a strike was to ofganize community sentiment’. 


(Auerbach 1966:133; emphasis added) 


In the 1930s industrial relations were first conducted through 
campaigns of direct violence and intimidation, with a protective 
screen of public relations activities; then, after che Wagner Act, by 
popular hostility and violence calculatedly aroused as a consequence 
of the company’s public relations activities. In the final stage, after 
the war, the emphasis was shifted almost wholly to public relations. 
‘Symbolic of this shift’, Tedlow (1976:44) observes, ‘was a March 
1937 Printers Ink article which the NAM public relations staff 
believed cto be sufficiently important to merit circulation to 
Association members’. The article held chat, alchough many manu- 
facturers seemed to think that advertising was of no account as an 
anti-strike weapon, if they would just invest ‘one tenth of che money 
in advertising preparation that they are apparently quite willing to 
invest in labour spies, tear gas and other methods, which have proved 
worse than useless, they will stand a far better chance of winning 
public support than is possible under present circumstances’. Tedlow 
concludes that ‘most major employers have abandoned strong arm 
tactics while increasing their investment in public relations’. 

During World War II it was necessary for American business 
to curb its 1930s campaigns, which sought to arouse public anxiety 
about che Roosevelt administration carrying the country towards com- 
munism or fascism. In the last year of the war, however, American 
business, and the NAM in particular, geared up, as it had after World 
War I, to beat back both government intervention and the growing 
power of unions. Beginning in 1945, the postwar conservative assault 
on public opinion revived the two dominant themes of the 1930s cam- 
paigns: identification of the traditional American free-enterprise sys- 
tem with social harmony, freedom, democracy, the family, the church, 
and patriotism, and identification of all government regulation of the 
affairs of business, and all liberals who supported such ‘interference’, 
with communism and subversion. 


The postwar triumph of corporate propaganda 


It is impossible, at less chan book length, to describe adequately che 
propaganda onslaught by which, at the cost of the McCarthy period, 
business first beat back the unions with the Taft-Hartley Act and 
then secured a shift to conservatism in American politics similar to 
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the shift which followed its campaigns of 1919-20. I shall, howev- 
er, provide an indicative sampling. 

In December 1945 the NAM summarized its use of newspapers 
and radio during 1945: 


Every day one or more news stortes about the NAM appears in newspapers 
in some part of the country and often in all newspapers in all pares of the 
country ... On the airlines [this year} NAM members, officers and com- 
miuttees spoke directly with the public for a total of 1,350 hours of cime, 
or 56 full 24-hour days. Their words reached into the homes of Americans 
and into barracks of Americans stationed in all parts of the world. (NAM 
Gets the Story Across’ 1945:29) 


A Harvard University thesis describes the NAM’s propaganda activ- 
ities during 1946: 


All available media were used to arouse the general public to insist that the 
country replace bureaucratic control with free competition. A series of four 
full page advertisements in more than 400 daily and 2,000 weekly news- 
papers carried the opening message ... For each advertisement a corre- 
sponding booklet was printed and distributed by the hundreds of thou- 
sands. Special articles were written for magazines, business periodicals and 
farm papers; the Association's Industrial Press Service carried a steady 
stream of statements and answers to 4,200 editions of weekly papers, 500 
editors of metropolitan dailies and 2,700 editors of trade publications and 
employee magazines, “Brief for Broadcasters’ told the story to 700 radio 
commentators, and ‘Industry's Views’ channelled che Association’s beliefs 
to more than 1,300 editorial writers and columnists. (Cleveland 1947:341) 


In the four years from 1946 to 1950 che NAM distributed 18640270 
pamphlets. Of this number 41 percent went to employees, 53 per- 
cent to high school and college students and 6 percent (i.e. still more 
chan one million) co community leaders, including ministers of reli- 
gion and women’s club leaders throughout the entire nation. The 
NAM reported that the most popular propaganda weapon ‘to reach 
masses of people in both the employee and student market with 
broad messages’ was the full-colour ‘comic type’ booklet (“NAM 
Propaganda’ 1951:9). Dramatizing the scale of its activities, the 
NAM reported: 


If all NAM-produced pamphlets ordered for distribution to employees, 
students and community leaders in 1950 had been stacked one on top of 
the other they would have reached nearly four miles into the sky — the 
height of sixteen Empire State Buildings ... a record ... distribution [of] 


7,839,039 copies. (ibid.:9) 
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By 1946 the NAM was only one of a great number of business- 
sponsored organizations that were co-operating to drench the coun- 
try with anti-communist, anti-socialist, anti-union and anti-New 
Deal propaganda. An annua! report of the US Chamber of Commerce 
summarizes one very specific parc of its proselytizing activities dur- 
ing 1946-47 — the distribution of large pamphlets of about fifty 
pages each: 


1946. More than a million copies of the Chamber pamphlet ‘Communist 
Infiltrarion in the United Scates’, were distributed — and received with 
shocked surprise in many quarters. 

1947. ‘Communists Within the Government’, 2 Chamber publication, 
brought screams of anguish not only from known Communists, but from 
others. A cabinet officer soughe its withdrawal. However the government's 
loyalty program —— inadequate but still a loyalty program — was begun. 
(Chamber of Commerce of the US 1952:31) 


In the pamphlet about communists in the government, pub- 
lished in January 1947, che chamber offers an estimate that about 
400 communists ‘hold positions of importance’ in government service 
in Washington alone. In particular, ‘Soviet sympathisers’ have, the 
chamber reports, infiltrated the State Department ‘in important num- 
bers’. The chamber specifically recommends a program for dealing 
with the alleged situation that foreshadowed the worst of the tactics 
adopted by Senator Joseph McCarthy's committee three years later, 
after McCarthy claimed to possess a list of 150 communists 
employed in the State Department (ibid. 1947:13-14). 

Pamphlets of the above character were classified as part of che 
chamber’s ‘Economic Education’ and ‘Economic Research’ programs. 
These publications were ‘reported to Congress, to the public via 
radio and television, and widely circulated among writers, speakers, 
students and teachers’ (ibid. 1952:5). 

Corporations realized they could use captive audiences of employ- 
ees for proselytizing purposes. ‘Many of che countries [ssc] largest 
firms’, Fortune magazine observed in 1950, ‘have started extensive 
programs to indoctrinate employees’. These programs consisted of so- 
called ‘Courses in Economic Education’. They were given to employ- 
ees during working hours, in groups of ten to twenty, with tests to 
measure increase in commitment to the free-enterprise system 
(Viteles 1954:424-36: Williams and Peterfreund 1954). Sears 
Roebuck, for example, took three years to produce its own economic 
education program, which included a series of films and the training 
of 2600 ‘meeting leaders’. In 1952 these leaders conducted 71000 
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meetings to put Sears’s 200000 employees through the course at a 
total cost of $6 million (Cellier 1953:29-40). The cwo leading eco- 
nomic education programs, both ‘evangelistic’ in temper, were pro- 
duced by Dupont and Inland Steel. By 1953 they had been used with 
about nine million employees (Cooke 1954:105). 

A survey of corporations by the American Management 
Association (AMA) found ‘a good number of respondents actually 
stated that “propaganda” and “economic education” are synonymous 
in their companies. ‘We want our people to chink right.’ 
Communism, socialism and particular political parties and unions, 
the AMA reported, ‘are often common targets of such campaigns’, 
which ‘some employers view ... as a sort of “battle of loyalties” with 
the unions’ (Williams and Peterfreund 1954:31, 14, 29). 

The American Advertising Council represents large corporations 
and large advertising agencies. In April 1947 the council announced 
a $100 million advertising program which, over the next twelve 
months, would use all media ‘to “sell” the American economic sys- 
tem’ to the American people. The program was officially described 
as a ‘major project of educating the American people about the eco- 
nomic facts of life’ (MacDougall 1952:568-9). 

Daniel Bell, then an editor of Fortune, provides a perspective on 
both the scale and the anti-union and anti-New Deal purposes of 
these campaigns: 


Ic has been industry's prime concern, in the post war years, to change the 
climate of opinion ushered in by ... the depression. This ‘free enterprise’ 
campaiyn has two essential aims: to re-win the loyalty of the worker which 
now goes to the union and co halt creeping socialism [1.e. the New Deal] 
... In short the campaign has had the definite aim of seeking to shift the 
Democratic majority of the last 20 years into the Republican camp ... 


Bell sketches some of the resources, created co sell goods but now 
used in an overwhelming campaign to sell ideas. ‘The apparatus 
itself is prodigious: 1,600 business periodicals, 577 commercial and 
financial digests, 2,500 advertising agencies, 500 public relations 
counsellors, 4,000 corporate public relations departments and more 
than 6,500 “house organs” with a combined circulation of more than 
70 million.’ Of the opinion-shaping product Bell observes: ‘The out- 
put is staggering. The Advertising Council alone, in 1950, inspired 
7 million lines of newspaper advertising stressing free enterprise, 
400,000 car cards, 2,500,000,000 radio impressions ... By all odds 
ic adds up co the most intensive “sales” campaign in the history of 


industry’ (Bell 1954:254). 
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American business's pre- and postwar assaults on public opinion 
had a double objective: to turn the public against the Democratic 
administration of Roosevelt and Truman and cheir liberal support- 
ers, and to turn it against the growing power of the trade union 
movement that resulted from the Wagner Act of 1935. The first 
objective was achieved with the McCarthy period and the election of 
Eisenhower in 1952. Progress towards the second objective began in 
1937. There was in that year an unprecedented number of strikes, 
chiefly over demands for the recognition of unions provided by the 
Wagner Act. From 1937 onwards the high level of strikes, suspicion 
of union power and internal union problems ‘all contributed to a 
shift in public attitudes’, as did corporate propagandists, who ‘using 
all the devices of modern communication did everything they could 
co encourage chis shift’ (Wilcock 1961:308). 

During the war business made unprecedented profits while 
wages remained controlled. When the war ended business had, in 
addition to its long-term objective of weakening the union move- 
ment, two immediate concerns: to minimize wage rises and maxi- 
mize price rises. Ic will be instructive to consider the methods by 
which all of these results were sought. Daniel Bell (1954:250—1) has 
described the circumstances: 


Wage rates during che war had been tethered by The Little Steel Formula, 
although income had risen because of extra overtime work. Now, as the 
work week fell, labour opened a drive to maintain take-home pay. Industry 
decided to sit tight. The result [in 1946] was che preatest strike year in 
American history ... In none of {the strikes} ... did industry attempt the 
violence and back-to-work measures of the late thirties. The counter action 
came through the legislator ... The fact chac labour was powerful enough to 
shut down a whole industry lent colour to middle class fears that Big Labour 
was running the country. Each national strike ... with the attendant pub- 
liciry about the economic effects, had given rise to outcries for action. 


Act the 1946 elections ‘labour problems’ was one of the chief 
political issues on which the Republicans won control of Congress. 
Shortly afterwards the NAM drafted a new labour law and arranged 
for its submission to the new Congress. ‘Except for a ban on industry- 
wide bargaining’, Bell observes, ‘the Taft-Hartley Act passed [in 
1947] embodied [the NAM'’s proposals] completely’. Not surpris- 
ingly, ‘it placed tremendous obstacles in the way of new organisation’ 
of workers (Brandeis 1957:232). ‘Public opinion, however muddled’, 
Bell (1954:250-1) concludes, ‘was the force which backed the new 
curbs on unions enacted in the post-war years’. Bell’s judgement is 
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supported by Jack Barbash (1948:198), who observes that ‘the 
General Motors strikes, like most of the other important strikes in the 
1945-6 upsurge, were fought not on che picket line ... but in 
Washington and in the press and over the radio’. The outcome was 
thac while the unions won the strikes business won che public rela- 
tions battle — with the Taft-Hartley Act as its prize. 

Apart from the years affected by the Korean War, the American 
labour movement was never again able to increase the (low) propor- 
tion of the workforce it had organized. Thirty years lacer, in che face 
of a renewed public relations propaganda onslaught by business in the 
1970s, organized labour in the United States went into a steep and 
possibly terminal decline. It will therefore be worthwhile to look 
more closely at the public relations aspects of the 1945—46 strikes. 

Business, which had bred and trained a public relations profes- 
sion for thirty years, conducted detailed opinion polls to monitor the 
impact of the strikes on public opinion. The following excerpts are 
from a report of polls conducted for business during December 1945 
and February 1946: 


Strikes have held the limelight ... for che better part of the year ... Now, 
with the culmination of major strikes tn the manufacturiny industry, man- 
agement has asked for a checkup on the after-effects. The resulting survey 
is directed to two questions: How well did the scruck companies play their 
hand? Did the unions gain or lose in public favour? In short, what have we 
learned from the strike? Here is a report of public thinking during the last 
half of February, nearing the close of the auro and steel disputes ... 


The present survey, the authors observe, permits ‘a direct compari- 
son’ with a similar survey in December 1945. In both cases the pub- 
lic’s reactions ‘yield guide posts for handling strikes in the future’. 
For ‘a strike is not only a test of economic strength, it is a public 
relations problem of primary importance ... Smart managements 
give as much attention to public relations aspects of strikes as to eco- 
nomic and legal aspects’. For ‘people don’t like strikes. Strikes stir 
up public emotion — leave lasting impressions ... People pay close 
attention to strikes. Therefore a strike is a potent public relations 
vehicle’ (Opinion Research Corporation 1946:i—11). 

The public relations aspects of the strikes were found to be very 
satisfactory to business. Both the December 1945 and February 
1946 surveys show that ‘unions came off worse with public relations 
than companies ... The unions show a large net loss, the companies 
a small net gain’. Abour 80 percent of respondents found no fault 
with the way companies handled the strikes, and in comparing 
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companies and unions, many more respondents considered the com- 
panies to have shown a greater regard for the public interest than the 
unions. It was a tribute to the public relations expertise of business 
that respondents made these judgements. Yet at the same time 
respondents believed the profits of companies were enough to meet 
pay rises without raising prices. One explanation for this apparently 
contradictory view is that profits were not the subject of a public 
relations campaign, whereas untons and strikes were. 

Perhaps most significantly of all, one-third of union members 
among respondents became less favourably disposed co che unions, 
and one-quarter more favourably disposed to the companies over the 
period of the strikes. In addition, most union members considered 
that the unions displayed no more regard for the public interest than 
the companies. No wonder Truman could not block the Taft-Hartley 
Act twelve months later. The principal concrete criticism of unions 1s 
found to derive from their association in che public mind with mass 
picketing and related violence (ibid.:2, Al10, A21, A7, Al8, A15). 

This was truly a propaganda victory. For there was, Barbash 
(1948:140) reports, ‘practically no violence in the strike wave of 
1945-7’. But that did not lessen the seriousness of the political con- 
sequences. The mid-term elections of 1946 ‘marked labour's worst 
defeats since Hoover's day’. In the words of the CIO it was ‘a signal 
defeac for the liberal and labour voters of America’ (Vale 1971:101). 

So much for American business’s tactics for dealing with the 
industrial relations of wage rises and union power via public rela- 
tions. It remains to consider the use of the same tactics to secure 
uncontrolled price rises. The propaganda campaign to be described 
is of particular interest in that it provides in microcosm a picture of 
the techniques that are periodically employed on a much vaster 
scale to manage democracy more generally in the interests of 
American business. 


Prices 


After World War II, President Truman sought to continue price con- 
trols while civilian goods remained in short supply by extending the 
life of the Office of Price Administration (OPA). Business, as repre- 
sented by the NAM and the Chamber of Commerce, launched a mas- 
sive campaign against OPA, which ranged from full-page ads to 
leaflets stuffed in housewives’ shopping bags. They tried to convince 
che public ‘that price controls themselves were the cause of shortages 
and inflation; they argued that removal of controls would bring a vast 
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increase in production and reasonable prices’ (Rayback 1966:392). 
Two agencies integral to business’s mind-managing apparatus 
monitored public opinion on this issue: the Opinion Research 
Corporation and the Psychological Corporation. A poll conducted in 
February 1946 found that most people believed prices had been held 
down ‘pretty well’ so far and gave ‘much credit’ to OPA. Eighty-one 
percent favoured OPA’s continuation (Opinion Research Corporation 
1946:8, A32). A year later the Psychological Corporation reported: 
‘One of the most sweeping reversals of public opinion we have 
encountered since our first poll in 1932 is that coward the OPA’. In 
spring 1946, the report continues, ‘several polling organisations 
showed substantial majorities in favour of OPA’. Yet by October 
1946 only 26 percent were in favour of OPA (Link 1947b:134—5). 
The operation of OPA was first curtailed in July 1946 and then 
terminated in November. President Truman subsequently described 
the events which intervened between the earlier and the later polls: 


Righe after the end of the war, big business in this country set out to 
destroy the laws that were procecting the consumer against exploitation. 
This drive was spear-headed by the National Association of Manufaccurers, 
the most powerful organisation of big business in the counrry ... 

We know how the NAM organised its conspiracy against che 
American consumer. One of its own officers ... spilled the story ... after 
price control was killed ... {He} told how his orpanisation spent 
$3,000,000 in 1946 to kill OPA. The NAM spent a million and a half on 
newspaper advertising. They sence their own speakers to make a chousand 
talks before women’s clubs, civic organisations and collepe students. A 
specially designed publication went to 37,000 school reachers, another one 
to 15,000 clergymen, another one to 35,000 farm leaders, and still anoth- 
er to 40,000 leaders of women’s clubs. A special slipsheet with NAM pro- 
paganda went co 7,500 weekly newspapers and to 2,500 columnists and 
editorial writers ... 

This is what the NAM had to say abour the result of their chree-muillion- 
dollar propaganda campaign ... [When] NAM started the campaign against 
OPA, a survey showed that 85 percent of the people believed OPA was 
absolutely necessary. In November, 1946, after the campaign ... only 26 
percent of the people believed that OPA was vital. (Schnapper 
1948:84-5) 


During 1946 Congress first diminished, then destroyed, the 
Office of Price Administration. As a consequence, between June and 
December 1946, consumer prices rose by 15 percent, with food 
prices rising 28 percent. The rise more than cancelled the wage 
increases labour had secured from the 1946 strikes and so real wages 
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dropped from $32.50 a week to less chan $30.00. This was the low- 
est figure since American entry into the war. ‘In the meantime cor- 
porate net profits soared to the highest point in history, reaching 
$12,500,000,000 — 20 percent higher chan in the best war year’ 
(Rayback 1966:393). 

And so the conduct of industrial relations became a subordinate 
aspect of public relations which once again left management tri- 
umphant and the unions nowhere. 

After World War II, as after World War J, the United States 
curned politically Right while Europe turned Left. Each of these 
shifts of opinion in the United States coincided with a large-scale 
assault on public opinion. In January 1947 Melton Davis, public 
relations officer with the Stace Department’s European service, 
observed the contrast and suggested a cause. 


Smart public relations [has] paid off as it has before and will again ... 
{and} it wasn’t labour’s public relations. The public opinion climate, the 
thing that makes social change easy or difficult, has changed completely 
in America. While the rest of the world has moved to the left, has admit- 
ted labour into government, has passed liberalized legislation, che United 
States has become anti-social change, anti-economic change, ant-labour. 
Ir is not moving to the right, ic has been moved — cleverly — to the 
right. In France, England, Italy there have also been shortages, difficulties 
in controlling prices, labour croubles, strikes. Yet in each, labour and the 
left have continued winning elections. In America ... labour and liberals 


are fair pame today ... [They] find themselves prouped with anarchists 
... with the defunce IWW ... wich communists. (Davis 1947:24) 


Propaganda within the corporation 


I have sketched some of the main aspects of business’s propaganda 
and public relations activities external to the corporation. The par- 
allel developments within corporations extended this propaganda in 
ever more subtle ways. The Wagner Act, as we have seen, led to a 
shift in external tactics from direct intimidation of unions to (indi- 
rect) stimulation of public hostility against unions. An analogous 
development occurred within corporations. The Wagner Act made 
company unions illegal as a means of guaranteeing independent 
unions. It led to a search by corporations for less formal systems of 
management—worker communication that could be used to pre- 
empt tndependent unions without breaking che letter of the 
Wagner Act. 

This search was known officially as the ‘human relations’ 
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movement and is described in more detail in Chapter 9. It embraced 
notions such as ‘employee participation’, ‘employee communica- 
tion’ and ‘democratic deciston-taking’. The movement did nor exist 
in 1937. Yet by 1942 Robert Brady reported that the Hawthorn 
studies, the symbol and supposedly scientific foundation of the 
human relations movement, had achieved ‘an extraordinary influ- 
ence in the American personnel literature’ (Brady 1943:284). 

When, at che end of the war, American business returned to an 
all-out onslaught on public opinion and on unions, vast amounts of 
money suddenly became available for the study of ‘human relations’ 
in industry —- research on techniques of communication between 
management and workers, on techniques of small-group leadership, 
on ways of influencing worker attitudes (Carey 1976a:240-2). In 
four years from 1947, Will Herberg (1951:590) observes, ‘perhaps 
more new books and studies have been published on (the subjecc of 
human relations in industry] than in all che preceding years’. 

The flood of corporate funding for research on communication, 
atticudes and behaviour in work groups chat began in the late 1940s 
continued to swell. During the decade of the 1950s there were four 
times as many studies of small groups published in social science 
journals as in all previous history (Deutsch 1968:265). By contrast 
social and political scientists gave virtually no attention to the 
import for democracy of management's vast new ventures in atti- 
tude and opinion control. In 1959 Professor Robert Dahl of 
Columbia University documented the remarkable extent of this 
neglect and sharply defined the issue at stake. How much of the 
generally favourable atticudes of Americans toward business, he 
asked, ‘can be attributed to deliberate efforts to manipulate atti- 
tudes?’ He continued: 


Much in the way of political theory ... depends on the assumptions one 
makes about the sources of political attitudes ... If one assumes chat polit- 
ical preferences are simply plugged into the system by leaders (business or 
other) in order to extract what they want from the system, then the model 
of plebiscitory democracy is substantially equivalent to the model of rotal- 
itarian rule. (Dahl 1959:37-8) 


There could scarcely be a more profoundly important question 
for a democratic society co confront. Yet the refusal to face it by 
intellectuals and social scientists has become a special characteristic 
of social science in the United States. 


CHAPTER 3 


THE FIRST 
AMERICANIZATION MOVEMENT 


opular economic proselytizing is common practice in the 

United States. American corporate capitalism has, since shortly 

after che curn of the century, directly intervened with vast, pop- 
ular propaganda programs on behalf of its values and institutions 
whenever and wherever popular sentiment within the nation was 
judged to be taking uncongenial forms. These programs have had 
much of the temper of secular Billy Graham crusades, though with 
a greater reach and pervasiveness. The first among them was the pre- 
World War I Americanization program launched tn 1912. Its most 
active sponsors were chambers of commerce and associated business 
interests. The crusade later merged with the fervour of the war, and 
then emerged after the war's end as a distinct nationalistic program 
pursued by industrial interests. 

The broad political background and the immediate industrial 
context of the original crusade are of special interest because they 
form parc of a pattern chat is substantially repeated with each further 
Amerficanization crusade of subsequent decades. The pattern has 
three principal components. (1) A threat (real or imagined) from out- 
side che United States achieves a dramatic impact on popular con- 
sciousness. (2) This effect occurs at a time when liberal reforms and 
popular hostility co the large corporations and the power they exer- 
cise are perceived by conservative interests as a profound threat from 
inside the US social and political system. (The reforms generally have 
to do with some improvement in the legal and political position of 
organized labour and with a parallel check, through increased regu- 
lation, to the position of organized capital.) Finally (3), che cwo per- 
ceived threats merge, to the discredit of the internal reforms and of 
any political party, persons or policies associated with them. 

In respect of external developments: from 1890 to 1910 a vast 
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influx of immigrants aroused popular fears that traditional American 
social values and institutions were threatened by alien influences. 

In respect of internal developments: the period of Theodore 
Roosevelt's presidency (1901-12) saw legislative action aimed at 
curtailing the power of trusts and combines and providing some 
legal protection to unions. The large, elitist and ideologically con- 
servative American Federation of Labor tripled its membership from 
600000 to 1800000 over this period. The small radical anarcho-syn- 
dicalist Industrial Workers of the World (IW W) was founded in 
1905. Its leaders loudly proclaimed to millions of impoverished 
immigrants and others a path of violent revolution as the only solu- 
tion to labour’s condition. From the founding of the IWW the fed- 
eral government saw internal security problems largely in terms of 
this body. The significance of this reaction was that it set a pactern 
for all subsequent ideological crusades in the Uniced States. Each one 
has been portrayed in terms of an internal security problem which 
has been seen as a communist threat, 

Two developments were of particular importance for the response 
of the public and of industrial interests to the LWW. Between 1909 
and 1912 the IWW — with extensive liberal support —- won a 
series of free-speech fights against suppression of their proselytizing 
and propaganda activities that caused great consternation. In 
February 1912 the WW won a dramatically successful strike among 
foreign-born workers at Lawrence, Massachussets, which brought it 
to the peak of its membership (60000), influence and fame. 

By 1912 these developments contributed to arouse business 
interests to energetically promote the need for an Americanization 
campaign for the foreign-born —- in modern terms, a campaign for 
cultural cleansing. The development which galvanized business tnto 
action in this connection was the active liaison in the Lawrence strike 
between the IW W, with its radical message, and dissatisfied foreign 
workers. This liaison would lend itself to the creation in the public’s 
mind of images depicting a violent alliance between a foreign immi- 
grant threat co American culture and a radical labour threat to 
American institutions. As in the later McCarthy period, liberals and 
unions would be caught up by association (real or fancied) with one 
or another aspect of the radical-alien-subversive bogey. All significant 
sources of criticism of the status quo (i.e. liberals and unions) could 
then be discredited and reaction entrenched. 

The nationwide crusade on behalf of an Americanization program 
by chambers of commerce and associated interests from 1912 largely 
achieved the required dramatization of a combined foreign and domes- 
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tic threat in the form of an alien workforce captured by a radical union 
movement. However, developments thereafter were complicated by 
the interruption of the war years, so chat full-scale popular retreat into 
conservatism and suppression was not achieved until 1919-20. 

This chapter traces in some detail the rise of the Americanization 
movement before the war; its blurred continuation during the war 
as an integral parc of an extravagantly nationalistic propaganda cam- 
paign launched co unite all Americans, native and foreign-born, 
behind the war effort; and finally the revival in 1919-20 of the 
distinct apprehensions and goals of the original Americanization 
campaign, again in the context of confrontations between organized 
business interests and organized labour. 


Beginnings 


From 1880 to 1910 there was a large growth in immigration to the 
United States. But there was an even more rapid change in the prin- 
cipal sources of immigrants, from north-west Europe to areas of east- 
ern and souchern Europe that were relatively depressed both eco- 
nomically and culturally. By 1890 some popular concern had devel- 
oped about the impact of so many (often illiterate) newcomers, with 
their foreign languages and foreign customs, on American society. 

During the 1890s and uncil about 1904 the considerable agitation 
that developed was primarily (and unsuccessfully) directed to obtain- 
ing some restriction on the annual intake of immigrants. Organized 
labour, religious groups and racist groups (but not employer interests) 
were prominent in this agitation. Unlike the other groups, labour’s 
objections to che newcomers were chiefly of an economic nature. 

Labour, in particular, reacted in a very hostile manner to immi- 
grants from southern and eastern Europe because of cheir compara- 
tively lower standards of living, their docility in the face of the most 
trying labour situation and their use by the industrialists co break 
strikes and destroy collective bargaining. American labour leaders 
naturally viewed the immigrants as a definite menace to che struggle 
to raise wages and reduce hours, ac that time in its infancy. 

After 1900 an alternative and more generous movement devel- 
oped that actively assisted in immigrant assimilation. Some patriot- 
ic and religious organizations undertook to provide instruction in 
English and in citizenship rights and duties, as well as other practi- 
cal assistance, to substantial numbers of immigrants. Most notable 
among these was the YMCA, which by 1912 had helped 55000 
immigrants learn English and was offering craining in English and 
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rudimentary education about American society at about 300 branch- 
es throughout the United States (Hartman 1948:23-9). 

When the YMCA began this work, in 1907, the annual intake 
of immigrants from southern and eastern Europe alone approached 
one million. Moreover, in many induscrial centres of the north-east 
and middle west, where the :mmigrants mainly congregated, their 
working and living conditions were appallingly depressed. Hence 
the educational and material assistance provided by the YMCA and 
others remained wholly inadequate co the scale of the problem. 

Against this background, support fora national program to assim- 
ilate the immigrant developed. A substantial pressure group was not 
long in forming and as a result of its efforts the movement was inau- 
guracted which culminated eventually in the Americanization crusade 
of the years immediately preceding, accompanying and following 
World War I. This movement, Hartman observes, ‘offered a program 
which would solve the problem of the immigrant with the leasc dis- 
turbance to the economic and political life of the nation, a program 
which would not result in the loss of an exceedingly valuable labour 
supply to America’ (ibid.:8). 

In February 1907 the YMCA sponsored a conference in New 
York of interested persons to form an organization to accomplish the 
civic betterment of the immigrant. Thus was born the first of the 
active Americanization groups, the Norch American Civic League 
for Immigrants (NACLI). The league was composed of the more con- 
servative economic interests. Its president was W. Chauncy Brewer, 
lawyer and later executive head of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce; its vice-president was Bernard J. Rothwell, industrialist 
and president of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. ‘The organisa- 
tion of the League reflected that fear for the continued safety of 
American institutions which was so current during the firsc decade 
of the 20th century ... The League ... can be said to have inaugu- 
rated the movement to Americanize the immigrant’ (ibid.:38-41). 

The first work of the league was co conduct an investigation into 
conditions among the immigrants. It found them co be generally 
deplorable and thac, perhaps in consequence, immigrants frequently 
came under the influence of ‘mischievous radicals’. In the two years 
to 1909 the league did much co direct che attention of civic and 
charitable bodies to the needs of immigrants. 

A separate branch of che NACLI known as the New York (later 
New York-New Jersey) Committee of the NACLI was established in 
December 1909. Comprised almost wholly of corporate executives, 
the NY-NJ Committee rapidly assumed leadership in its region, as 
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had the parent body in New England. The committee undertook 
many activities of benefit to immigrants including preparation of a 
course in citizenship for use in night schools. 

In March 1910 the league organized a conference of New England 
induscrial leaders. Not surprisingly the conference unanimously 
endorsed the work of the league and recommended heartily continued 
support of the league's program both as a means of ‘self-preservation’ 
from the menace of the immigrant and because of its economic value. 
In December 1910 a similar conference of industrial leaders heard a 
report from che Federal Immigration Commission, which had been 
set up four years earlier to investigate the whole question of immi- 
gration. The commission's chairman fully endorsed the work of the 
league and its concerns about the soctal and policical circumstances of 
immigrants. Its official report attracted wide attention for the reme- 
dial action of the kind proposed by the league (ibid.:88—90, 68). 

The 1910 conference generated considerable enthusiasm over the 
possibility of co-operation between the league and the industrial 
interests in bringing the immigrants into the ‘right relations’ with 
the American people and institutions. A New England Industrial 
Committee was formed, consisting of fifteen men prominent in the 
New England industrial world, to devise ways and means of aiding 
the league in its work. 

This committee worked out a plan co rally industrial opinion 
behind the league. It also undertook an investigation into industrial 
conditions in the New England textile cities of Lawrence, Lowell, 
Haverhill and Manchester, all of which had been marked by unrest 
and agitation among crowded colonies full of non-Americanized for- 
eigners. Hartman observed that ‘the recent IWW outbreaks in the 
New England section ... had aroused fear of an increase in radicalism 
among che immigrant working-class population of that area’. The 
investigation, based at Lawrence, ‘confirmed the worst fears of the 
Committee in regard to the increasing radicalism of the immigrant 
worker’. In reaction the league called for financial aid to support work 
in the area, and distributed widely among the workers a pamphlet 
entitled ‘Respect the Law and Preserve Order’ which cautioned for- 
eigners about ‘the desirability of allying themselves with the orderly 
part of che communities in which they lived’ (ibid.:90-1). 


The influence of the IWW 


From the IWW’'s founding in 1905 until 1909 it was of little 
significance, politically or industrially. From 1909, however, a 
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series of confrontations over free speech gained the IW W a nation- 
al reputation for ‘unbeatable militancy’. The revolutionary propa- 
ganda of the IW W enraged the average American citizen. But lock- 
ing the IW W speaker up simply called forth a succession of soap- 
box orators who jammed the city jails uncil town fathers were will- 
ing to give in. According co Preston, in che free-speech fights the 
IW W fought the propertied classes and civil auchorities to a stand- 
still and won. With the Bill of Rights supporting the IW W, there 
seemed no legal way co silence them. 


From Spokane in 1909 to San Diego in 1912, through Washington, 
Montana, South Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Missour: and Colorado the IW W['s] ... defence of che First 
Amendment had somehow become subversive and seditious, while the 
non-violent resistance of [WW speakers left Americans scared and per- 
plexed. Citizens felt themselves being drayyved into the deep water of anar- 
chy by an uncontrollable current of protest. (Preston 1963:44) 


The next major activity of the IWW, the textile scrike at 
Lawrence, was even more important for che growth of the 
Americanization movement. Harris (1938:313—28), describing the 
background and course of the strike, cells us that by 1900 from 70 
to 90 percent of all operatives in the New England textile mills were 
foreign-born. The Lawrence workers earned ‘destitution’ wages. 
They had for years been forced ‘to live in slums ... with as many as 
17 people to five rooms’. One in six children died before cheir first 
birthday. Those who survived had rickets and the diseases of malnu- 
trition. On 11 January 1912 about 25000 foreign-born workers 
‘rebelled against the Woolen Trust as represented chiefly by the 
American Woolen Company’. Because their appeals had been long 
rejected by the American Federation of Labor, the textile workers 
invited Joseph Ector of the IW W (to which only about 4 percent of 
their members belonged) to come to Lawrence and take charge of the 
strike (ibid.:313—15). 

Following Ector’s arrival hundreds of militiamen were called out 
to patrol che mills; stocks of dynamite were planted to discredit 
Ector and che strikers (‘a local undercaker confessed chat he had 
planted it at the behest of company and police officials’); a Citizens 
Committee of company officials and local notables was formed to 
denounce the strike as an anarchist plot; and ‘chugs were hired to 
deratl street cars and smash their windows in order to accuse the 
strikers of “un-American violence” (ibid.:319—21). 

On 29 January a woman weaver among the strikers was killed by 
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a bullet ‘presumably fired by a police officer’. Ettor and another 
IWW official were arrested and charged with being accessories to 
the murder and imprisoned. They were later acquitted amid strong 
international protests. Martial law was declared, picket lines overrun 
and workers arrested (ibid.:321-—2). 

In order to ease human problems associated with the strike, che 
unionist Strike Committee made arrangements to board children of 
strikers with friends and sympathizers away from Lawrence. After one 
shipment of 119 children had been welcomed act Grand Central 
Station, New York, on 10 February by cheering crowds of workers, 
the marshal of Lawrence and the head of the milicia (Colonel 
Sweatser), banned further trainloads of such ‘ambassadors for che 
strikers’ cause’. When on 24 February che Serike Committee cried to 
send a further forty children to Philadelphia, children, mothers and 
guardians gathered at the Lawrence station were clubbed by the 
police with a ferocity usually reserved for criminals. A pregnant 
woman was beaten unconscious and her unborn child died. These 
actions had disastrous political consequences. 


The nation was horrified, and its editors outraged, by the vision of 
defenceless women and children battered and bruised by officers of the law 
... The protests of a nationally aroused social conscience whipped about 
the heads of the mill operators until they were frightened by the repercus- 
sions of the barbaricy they themselves had fostered ... Early in March 
{1912} they retreated step by step ... until on March 12 the American 
Woolen Company granted all of the strikers’ demands. (ibid.:323-5) 


After nine and a half weeks the strikers had gained one of the few 
unequivocal victories in the history of American labour to that date. 
Yet although the victory was dramatic and apparently complete it 
was also short-lived. The IW W and its revolutionary-minded lead- 
ers were organizationally and temperamentally equipped for hard- 
foughe battles with employers, not for maintaining day-by-day 
defence of workers’ interests against erosion. In a short time man- 
agements at Lawrence introduced programs which offset che gains 
that had been won. 


The Americanization movement after Lawrence 


The early apprehension on the part of the conservative Industrial 
Committee (of the NACLI) about the circumstances in the New 
England textile mills had proved prescient enough. The league 
moved quickly to counter the success of the strike at Lawrence. On 
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29 February, five days after the battering of women and children chat 
led to the public outcry, the Boston Chamber of Commerce and the 
league held a joint meeting about immigration. The meeting, which 
comprised a large gathering of business and industrial representa- 
tives, was addressed by Brewer (president of the league and executive 
head of the chamber), Rothwell (vice-president of both league and 
chamber) and Colonel Sweatser, who was in charge of the militia at 
Lawrence during the current scrike. The meeting stressed the need 
for an increase in vigilance in regard to the immigrant situation. 

Shortly after che Lawrence strike, in the spring of 1912, the 
league instituted a campaign to awaken the various chambers of 
commerce and boards of trade to a realization of their duties as the 
conservators of the ‘best interests’ of their communities. These duties 
required recognition that the industrial future of the country 
depended largely upon the education of the adult alien workers in 
industry. Chambers of commerce and other business organizations 
over a wide area responded to the call to arms, so chat in a short time, 
Hartman (1948:92-6) observes, 


the Americanizers had succeeded in arousing an interest in their campaign 
among the various commercial and industrial bodies of the New England 
area; they had inaugurated a movement which was to spread to the Middle 
Atlantic Seates and the middle west until practically every chamber of com- 
merce or similar organisation of every municipality of significance contain- 
ing an alien population had a special immigration commictee taking a 
vigorous and active part on behalf of the Americanization of the immigrant. 


Through the prewar years the league continued to push its pro- 
gram with chambers of commerce, church organizations, boards of 
trade and manufacturing groups throughout New England. In con- 
sequence, when the Americanization drive reached its height in the 
war years it found a population receptive to propaganda and ideo- 
logical concrol. 

While the parent organization continued its concerted drive to 
rally the industrial interests behind its program of Americanization, 
che NY-NJ Committee of the league decided, early in 1914, to 
extend its program to the entire nation. It therefore changed its 
name to the ‘Committee for Immigrants in America’ (CIA). 
Thereafter its activities were enlarged on a national scale until it 
became, as Hartman (ibid.:96—7) reports, ‘the spearhead and guid- 
ing genius of the atcack upon the unassimilated status of the immi- 
grant’ and ‘the general consulting headquarters for immigrant and 
Americanization work throughout the country’. 
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In April 1914 the CIA proposed that the Federal Bureau of 
Education should sponsor the Americanization program. This was 
the first step in extending the campaign nationwide and also in giv- 
ing it an official and legitimate stamp of approval. Such legitimacy 
is important if propaganda is to be widely and uncritically accepted. 
The bureau proved sympathetic but had no funds available. 
Undeterred, the CIA provided both the necessary money and a com- 
plete staff of investigators and other experienced personnel to run the 
program from the Federal Bureau of Education. 

As a consequence of this ‘generosity’ a special Division of 
Immigrant Education was established within the Federal Bureau of 
Education. It was of course headed and run by CIA staff. Late in 
1914 this new division set to work to develop a comprehensive pro- 
gram of re-education for the foreign-born. This campaign of 
Americanization continued for five years, until the division closed in 
July 1919, when che federal government finally decided chat it 
could no longer accept financial aid from private organizations. 
(Coincidentally this was ac a time when business began to view the 
Americanization program as less important.) 

As the division was unable to obtain public funding for its 
activities it focused largely on publicity and promotion of the 
‘Americanization problem’. This was done through bulletins, circular 
lecters and press releases. However, extra federal government assis- 
tance was close at hand. Late in 1913 the Federal Bureau of 
Naturalisation held conferences with the Secretary of Labour, school 
principals, government officials and of course business organizations 
about a ‘nation-wide plan for citizenship preparedness through che 
Americanization of the resident alien body’. In this way the Bureau of 
Naturalisation joined the Americanization movement. Its plan was to 
work with public schools co sponsor a publicly funded system of 
citizenship classes throughout the nation. The bureau's plan for the 
betterment of citizenship would be extended co every hamlet in the 
United States. Schools were to be involved with the programs for 
‘assembling’ candidates for naturalization and to conduct patriotic 
classes and exercises. This was a plan that the special Division of 
Immigrant Education had itself hoped to operate. 

Summing up developments in the period 1910—14, Hartman 
says that it had ‘witnessed a marked heightening of interest in the 
Americanization of the immigrant largely due to the industrial 
strikes and disorders of the period’. The NACLI had begun the 
process of lining up the industrial interests in support of the move- 
ment, while its daughter organization, the NY—NJ Committee, had 
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undertaken to push the movement on a national scale. Both federal 
bureaus, of Education and Naturaltsation, had entered the lists and 
had begun plans for the sponsoring and strengthening of che move- 
ment. ‘The stage was set for a grand campaign of action in support of 
Americanization when the opportune moment should arrive’ (bid.:103—-4; 
emphasis added). 


The pursuit of state legislative support and funding 


From 1910 to 1914 the NACLI directed much effort to obtaining 
both state and federal legislative support and funding for the 
Americanization program. In these four years six of the states had 
taken action of one sort or another in support of the program out- 
lined by the NACLI and its affiliated groups. To this extent the 
Americanizers had been successful in their efforts to obtain govern- 
ment support for their pet project. Henceforth they could depend 
upon the legitimacy provided by the new state agencies in their fur- 
ther efforts co arouse the country co a fuller appreciation of the mag- 
nitude of the problem of the ‘resident alien body’. 

During 1910 the NACLI was chiefly responsible for legislation 
by the State of New York, which created a special Bureau of 
Industries and Immigration. The new bureau was given responsibil- 
ity for bringing about the rapid assimilation and Americanization of 
the resident immigrants. It was required to investigate the condi- 
tions of immigrants 1n New York State and recommend measures for 
their protection, assistance and assimilation. Miss Frances Kellor, 
secretary of the NY-NJ Committee, was appointed as the bureau's 
chief investigator. 

Following NACLI’S success in New York State the NY-—NJ 
Committee drew up a special bill to provide for a State Immigration 
Commission in New Jersey. The bill was passed in 1911 but no state 
funds were provided for it, with che result chat che commission's work 
had to be funded by the NY—NJ Committee and private donations. At 
the same time the NACLI drafted a similar bill for a Massachusetts 
Commission which was passed in May 1913. The Massachusetts 
Commission was headed by Bernard J. Rothwell, vice-president of the 
NACLI and president of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 

In 1913 California and Pennsylvania, and in 1914 Rhode Island, 
established similar agencies to investigate the problem of the immt- 
grant and recommend remedial action. In the case of Rhode Island 
che agency’s activities were again handicapped because no funds were 
made available co it. 
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Americanization becomes patriotic 


Up to 1914 the Americanization movement had not succeeded in 
capturing the mind of the American public and had made limited 
progress in obtaining the support of public funds. Despite the active 
propaganda of the North American Civic League for Immigrants, 
the Committee for Immigrants in America, and the two federal 
bureaus of Education and Naturalisation, the public remained large- 
ly indifferent. However, this situation changed in 1915, mainly as a 
consequence of the war in Europe. The war stimulated intense 
nationalist feelings and a growing suspicion of all chings alien as cer- 
tainly ‘un-American’ and possibly subversive. Many Americans 
began to suspect that the prior allegiance of immigrants and nation- 
al minorities might be to their old rather than their new country. 

Thus in 1915 an atmosphere of suspicion and distrust of the immi- 
grant provided a much more receptive audience for the Americanizers 
than they had ever found before. ‘The time was ripe’, says Hartman 
(1948:105—9), ‘for a campaign of crusading proportions’. In che sum- 
mer of 1915 plans carefully laid by the Federal Bureau of 
Naturalisation six months earlier blossomed into the full crusade. 

Ac the suggestion of the bureau arrangements were made for 
President Wilson to speak at a highly dramatized ‘patriotic’ recep- 
tion for 5000 newly naturalized citizens at Philadelphia on 10 May 
1915. Immediately before the reception the bureau had publicized 
the campaign widely throughout the entire school system. Wilson's 
address affirmed his dislike and suspicion of what he called 
‘hyphenated Americans’ and stressed the idea ‘that those who 
thought of themselves as belonging to a particular national group 
in America had not yet become Americans’. As a result of the 
President's widely publicized address ‘a wave of patriotic sentiment 
was aroused’ and Americanization committees were ‘formed in 
cities throughout the country to promote and celebrate naturalisa- 
tion of immigrants’ (ibid.:109-11). 

Meanwhile the CIA saw this newly aroused public interest as a 
means to strengthen and legitimize the Americanization program. 
With Frances Kellor as editor, ic launched a quarterly periodical 
entitled The Immigrants in America Review, which set about influenc- 
ing public opinion towards adopting a national policy for this poor 
creature the ‘alien immigrant’ and on the provisions for their final 
assimilation. 

The CIA also produced a brilliant propaganda strategy to involve 
every American in an annual ritual of national identification. This 
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ritual would embed the cultural intolerance of the Americanization 
program within an identification that was formally and officially 
sanctified. The CIA thereby launched its campaign for the fourth of 
July 1915 to be made a national Americanization Day, a day for ‘a 
great nationalistic expression of unity and faith in America’. To 
ensure the success of this proposal it established a National 
Americanization Day Committee (NADC) comprised mainly of lead- 
ing corporate executives and their wives. The chairman of the CIA, 
Frank Trumbull (who was also chairman of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad, vice-chairman of the NY—NJ Committee of the NACLI 
and, later, chairman of the Immigration Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce), chaired the new committee. The executive committee 
of the NADC comprised Mrs Vincent Astor, Frances Kellor, Peter 
Roberts of the YMCA, Mrs Cornelius Vanderbilt, and Felix 
Warburg, banker and financier. 

This new committee issued a pamphlet written by Kellor which 
argued the need for a domestic policy on the immigrant and 
‘stressed in particular the great role which American industrial 
organisations could assume in working out this policy’. The pam- 
phlet welded togecher the various interests of the campaign into a 
single message. Ic emphasized that however well government, busi- 
ness and philanthropy might conceive and launch a national policy 
for che Americanization of the immigrant, the ultimate success of 
that policy would depend on how effectively the ‘average American 
citizen’ could be induced to bring the influence of his conservative 
views to bear on the immigrant. For ‘such a citizen is the natural foe 
of the [WW and of the destructive forces that seek to direct unwise- 
ly the expressions of che immigrant in his new country and upon 
him rest the hope and defence of the country’s ideals and institu- 
tions’ (ibid.:115). Here we have a blatance induscrial and partisan 
view fused with an intolerance of the immigrant and che values of 
national security, in a submisston which would cement these inter- 
ests and intolerances within the paraphernalia of the annual ritual of 
what became Independence Day. Such was the breadth and scope of 
this propaganda campaign. 

For che fourth of July program the NADC managed to obtained 
the support of the Federal Commissioner of Immigration, who sent 
letters to the mayors of every city in the nation asking for support in 
observing che fourth of July as Americanization Day. A similar 
request was sent to school authorities nationwide. A vast amount of 
promotional material was widely distributed and displayed. This 
included a supporting article by ex-President Theodore Roosevelt, a 
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message from President Wilson, suggestions for speech content for 
hundreds of speakers and 52000 Americanization Day posters. On 4 
July Americanization ceremonies covered the country: 


Ac Pietsburg, more than 10,000 adults heard almosc 1,000 school children 
sing patriotic airs as they formed a huge American flag. In Indtanapolis, 
speeches in eleven different languages on the duties of American citizen- 
ship were given by newly made American citizens ... In many of the 
churches special Americanization Day sermons were preached. (ibid.:121) 


The Americanization Day campaign generated so much new 
activity and interest chat the NADC decided to continue in operation 
to guide and direct this development. Changing its name to che 
National Americanization Committee (NAC), it sec to work on a per- 
manent campaign for che Americanization of the immigrant. In 
October 1915 the NAC launched an ‘America First’ campaign at the 
home of Vincent Astor in New York. The official objectives of the 
campaign were to establish scandardized citizenship courses in all 
normal schools and night schools and by this and other means to pro- 
mote the Americanization and naturalization of immigrants. It was 
apparent that the NAC was making a strong bid to have its 
Americanization program made a parc of the general war prepared- 
ness campaign which had seized the country as a result of America’s 
increasing diplomatic difficulties with Germany. The NAC therefore 
expected that by linking the Americanization program to growing 
public anxieties about national security it would gain popular sup- 
port and public funding, which the industrial leaders of the move- 
ment had long sought for a program against radicalism among !mmi- 
grant workers. 

As part of its campaign the NAC prepared and issued a syllabus 
on civics for ‘public school work’ (which was printed by the Federal 
Bureau of Education) and prepared a course to train men and 
women to become leaders in Americanization work. It also produced 
a series of simple Americanization lessons, stressing the traditional 
American ideals, which were designed for inclusion in pay envelopes 
and for use in communities (such as mining and lumber camps) 
where normal educational facilities were unavailable. 

The NAC also organized, late in 1915, an experiment in fully 
fledged Americanization among the workers of Detroit, where 75 
percent of the population was foreign-born. Notices in pay envelopes 
and posters in almost every shop and factory in the city urged foreign 
workers to attend night school and learn English. Supported by pres- 
sure on employees from their employers, attendance at night school 
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soared and the experiment was judged dramatically successful; as a 
result of the Detroit experiment NAC members fele that ‘industrial 
Americantization’ was a great success, even more it was the ‘work of 
the future’. The NAC, in co-operation with the US Chamber of 
Commerce, thereafter set about on a national scale to interest employ- 
ers of immigrant labour in the benefits of Americanization. 

As an example of this industrial promotion in December 1915, 
John Fahey, a member of the NAC and also president of the US 
Chamber of Commerce, organized the chamber’s own Immigration 
Committee to encourage ‘Industrial Americanization’. The cham- 
ber's Immigration Committee was funded mainly by the CIA 
and the NAC. Ics chairman was Frank Trumbull (who was also chair- 
man of the CIA and the NAC and vice-chairman of the NY-—NJ 
Committee of the NACLI). From these connections we can appreci- 
ace the incestuous and unrepresentative nature of those in control of 
the whole campaign. 

At the beginning of 1916 the Chamber's Immigration 
Committee set itself up as a centre for Americanization activities for 
local chambers of commerce, trade associations and industrial plants, 
and made plans for carrying the crusade to the attention of these 
groups. While the chamber’s committee assumed responsibility for 
industrial Americanization, the NAC continued its drive to win over 
the general public by using the services and prestige of the Federal 
Bureau of Education — within which, of course, the CIA maintained 
its own Division of Immigrant Education. As part of this drive the 
bureau distributed 150 000 ‘America First’ posters as a means of 
publicizing the night school movement. 

Summing up these activities, Hartman observed: 


The Americanizers had used the year 1915 very well indeed. Benefiting 
from the general uneasiness and suspicion engendered by the European 
War and the rise of a spirit of American patriotism and nationalism, the 
advocates of a strong domestic policy for che Americanization of the foreigsn- 
bor were able, through excellent publicity and well-thought-out cam- 
pains, to convince a subsrantial portion of the American populace of the 
urgent need for action along the lines first advocated as early as 1908. 


(ibid.:131—3) 


Developments in 1916 


During 1916 the NAC continued to propagandize and to lead the 
drive for the Americanization of the immigrant. In addition, the 
newly appointed Committee on Immigration of the Chamber of 
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Commerce of the United States (CICC) also began to play an active 
role in the campaign and rapidly became one of the most powerful 
forces in support of the Americanization drive. 

As an agency of che Federal Department of Labor, the Bureau of 
Naturalisacion largely confined its activities to dealing directly with 
the school auchorities chrough its field representatives and steadily 
aroused the interest of high schools and school boards around che 
country in Amertcanization activities. By contrast the Bureau of 
Education, through its Division of Immigrant Education, actively 
propagandized on behalf of the Americanization movement through 
the publication of literature and posters. The division continued to 
be financed by the CIA so that for all practical purposes its activities 
formed a very valuable and influential supplement to the work 
which the CIA and its affiliate the NAC had undertaken under their 
own names. 

The NAC opened the year with a national conference on 
Americanization in Philadelphia. The stated purpose of this was to 
unify the Americanization movement at the national level and 
to obtain some standardization of content and procedures with 
respect to instruction on citizenship and Americanization activities 
generally. In explaining the need for a national commitment to 
Americanization the conference organizers stressed the important 
role which Americanization could play in the national preparedness 
effort. The country would not be prepared, the committee warned, 
if ‘only military necessities’ were considered. A social and economic 
preparedness was essential for maintaining ‘good industrial rela- 
tions’, general prosperity and ‘a strong national spirit’. 

For the first time, the Philadelphia conference brought together, 
at a national level, representatives of almost all importante commu- 
nity organizations and interests: business, government, education, 
the churches, women’s clubs and patriotic bodies. The single major 
exception was organized labour. The NAC reported that, as a result 
of the conference, ‘for the first time, government and private organ- 
isations of all kinds and creeds had pledged themselves to cooperate 
in carrying out Americanization as a national endeavour’ (ibid.:135). 

Speakers at the conference included Frank Trumbull of the 
Chamber of Commerce, P. P. Claxton, Commissioner of Education, 
Louis F. Post, Assistant Secretary of Labor, and former President 
Theodore Roosevelt. Following up the impetus of the conference, the 
NAC secured the vigorous and nationwide participation in the 
Americanization drive by a very influential group, the rapidly grow- 
ing women’s clubs and organizations. 
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The principal contribution of the women’s clubs consisted in 
lobbying for and then organizing (under the guidance of the NAC) 
special classes in civics and citizenship in schools, night schools and 
elsewhere throughout the country. Meanwhile the NAC continued 
its work of promoting Americanization through the distribution of 
pamphlets and other literature. Taking advantage of the experience 
of the previous year, it produced a pamphlet for distribution in local 
communities (Amertcanization Day — Fourth of July) which set out 
guidelines ‘on how to carry through a successful Americanization 
program for the coming Fourth of July’. The guidelines described 
such problems as finance, publicity, the press, the churches and 
many other factors like the correct procedure for flag ceremonies, 
pledges of allegiance, pageants, parades and citizenship receptions. 
The NAC also published A Ca// to National Service, rallying support 
for Americanization, and distributed a CJA pamphlet, Curtrzen 
Syllabus, for use in night schools. 

The CICC began its activities in January 1916 with a survey (pre- 
sumably among Chamber of Commerce membership) about immi- 
gration and associated problems. It claimed to find ‘an insistent 
demand’ for ‘practical Americanization to strengthen the country’s 
unity’. From April 1916 the CICC published a monthly Bu/letin for 
the purpose of reaching each of the local chambers with the need for 
Americantzation and industrial Americanization in particular. Joincly 
with the NAC and the CIA it conducted surveys relevant to 
Americanization which covered the material and social conditions of 
Immigrants in 244 industrial towns. Summaries of the information 
collected were sent to local chambers of commerce, other commercial 
bodies, industries and local organizations, along with recommenda- 
tions to work for ‘practical Americanization’. 

In order co further stimulate local chambers the CICC arranged 
a series of ‘Industrial Americanization Conferences’ in fourteen 
cities. The conferences led to new Americanization activities in many 
cities throughout the nation. The CICC also sponsored a special 
industrial Americanization conference in New York for industrial 
leaders, another for engineers and a chird for publishers and editors. 
In addition it acted as a national service department and information 
bureau which sought to keep control over the principles of 
Americanization. 

During 1915-16 the Federal Bureau of Naturalisation also dis- 
tributed a vast amount of material on citizenship for the use of 
teachers in connection with ‘cheir Americanization work’. 
Somewhat defensively, it would appear, the bureau pointed out 
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that ‘it was noc attempting to assume the role of educator, but was 
merely serving as an aid to the public schools of the entire country 
in their citizenship programs’. Despite an immense amount of pub- 
licity for the efforts to enrol immigrants in citizenship classes, how- 
ever, a great many immigrants did not respond. 

The bureau decided that a more ‘personal touch’ was needed. It 
therefore sent letters to each candidate for naturalization requesting 
attendance at a public school for instruction. It then sent each can- 
didate’s name to the local school superintendent, similar but sepa- 
rate letters co che wives of all candidates and the names of all wives 
to local public schools, and requested teachers in citizenship classes 
to press students to prevail on cheir friends to enrol. Even so it 
proved difficult to secure regular atcendance at such classes. 
Believing some material inducement might help, che bureau advo- 
cated that prizes be offered for papers and debates on different 
aspects of Americanization by students. 

Although the immigrants themselves appeared less than enthu- 
siastic about the process of cultural assimilation, the bureau's pro- 
posals did receive a large measure of support from the various 
Americanization agencies. Moreover, while in July 1915 only chir- 
ty-eight towns and cities had responded to the appeal by the 
Secretary of Labor for support of che bureau's program, by the end 
of 1916 the number of towns and cities chat had agreed to co-operate 
with the bureau in carrying on citizenship classes increased to more 
than a thousand. 

During 1916 the Federal Bureau of Education continued to lend 
its authority and influence to Americanization work through che 
industry-run and industry-financed Division of Immigrant 
Education. During the year the division distributed a vast amount of 
promotional material, including almost 100000 circulars, news- 
leccers schedules of standards and syllabuses and 29400 news 
releases. It made progress towards establishing itself as the national 
clearing-house for all types of information on the Americanization 
movement. The Federal Bureau of Education happily reported that 
during 1916 ‘much progress had been made toward the 
Americanization of the immigrant and that healthy tendencies toward 
centralisation were underway’, that is, tendencies toward standardiza- 
cion and conerol of citizenship courses through a general acceptance of 
recommendations for content and method largely developed by 
industry-sponsored bodies such as the CIA, the NAC, the CICC and 
the Division of Immigrant Education (ibid.: 158-61). 


There was only one adverse development of consequence for the 
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Americanization program during 1916: the activities of the 
Americanizers had, until this time, aroused no opposition. Now, how- 
ever, some suspicion of the motives of the propagandists, and of the 
NAC in particular, was expressed by organized labour. Samuel 
Gompers, the profoundly conservative head of the American 
Federation of Labor (AFL) suggested that perhaps industrialists should 
be Americanized as well. He wrote in the American Federationist: 


Ir ts not reasonable to expect an intelligent understanding of American 
ideals or patriotism among those whose daily lives are filled with indus- 
trial injustice and who meet with nothing but abuse and exploitation. Any 
serious attempe to Americanize the foreign workers who have been 
crowded into our industrial centres and our mining districts must concern 
itself also wich the problem of Americanizing employers, trusts and cor- 
porations ... So long as [the United States Stee! Corporation} hires armed 
chugs to beac inco submission workers who have the manhood to make a 
fight for cheir rights, that corporation will remain ... an obstacle to the 
work of Americanizing aliens within our country. (ibid.:141) 


In addition Frank Walsh of the United Mineworkers Union wrote to 
Frank Trumbull, chairman of the NAC, and cold him that 


you are attempting to set up a paternalism that will bring the workers of 
this country even more absolutely under the control of che employers ... 
Amony the active members of your Committee are many large employers 
who are relentlessly resisting any movement ... to free their employces 
from industrial tyranny and gross economic exploitation. 


Walsh listed a number of such large employers on the committee 
who used spies, armed guards, wretched working conditions or in 
other ways had treated labour unfairly. The list included Elbert Gary, 
president of the United Steel Corporation, and Trumbull himself, as 
executive head of the Illinois Central Railroad. Walsh continued: 


I find much positive evidence that your efforts are primarily directed to 
strengthening the chain of industrial tyranny in this country. You propose 
to sanctify and confirm oppression by waving the American flay in the face 
of its victims and by insidiously stiymatizing as unpatriotic any attempts 
they may make to throw off the yoke of the exploiting interests you rep- 
resent. (ibid.:142—3) 


In general, however, labour's attitude was ambivalence in chat it 
recognized from the outset that teaching English to immigrants 
(which was part of Americanization) could benefit everyone. As the 
Americanization movement (and patriotic fervour) gained momen- 
tum after 1916, criticism ceased from this quarter. Indeed, once state 
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and federal agencies began to play an ever more important role in 
legitimizing the Americanization campaign the dominant union 
attitude, like the reste of the country, unfortunately became one of 
positive support. 


Developments during 1917 


At the time of American entry into the war (April 1917) the various 
Americanization groups had for years been carrying on a campaign 
of agitation and propaganda. They had thereby developed a broad 
foundation of private, municipal, state and federal support. On this 
basis the leadership of the movement (a leadership comprising a 
small group of businessmen who controlled the NACL, CIA, NAC 
and CICC) hoped to build an even larger movement. This was a 
golden opportunity, the Americanizers realized, for pushing their 
crusade to the limit. 


This they accomplished by having their movement accepted by the vari- 
ous governmental war agencies as a definite part of the national war pro- 
gram. It was to be expected thac as a result ... che Americanization move- 
ment should wax increasingly stronger ... uatil practically every hamlet 
in che United States which contained an immigrant populace fele the full 


impact of the crusade. (ibid.:164) 


During 1917 the CIA was at the forefront of the movement and 
continually hammered away at its industrial Americanization drive. 
It established a Committee on Industrial Engineering (under the 
ubiquitous chairmanship of Frank Trumbull) to promote what was 
called ‘human engineering work’. Such a ticle gives us a flavour of the 
CIA's systematic application to the problems of shaping the minds 
and behaviour, not only of immigrants, but of che public at large. 

The CIA recorded several significant achievements during 1917. 
It organized the foreign-language division of the Committee on 
Public Information and provided a special assistant to the division; 
it drafted and submitted a bill for the regiscracion of enemy aliens; 
and it investigated production delays in war-related industries. 
These efforts did much, the CIA believed, both to assist the war 
effort and to forestall ‘subversive’ activities by the IW W. 

In April 1917 che CIA appoinced a National Committee on 
Patriotic Literature (chairman, Frank Trumbull) which thereafcer 
produced about two million copies of patriotic booklets and flag 
posters for distribution in immigrant communities. The CIA also 
organized and extensively financed Americanization activities by a 
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wide range of wartime agencies at national, state and municipal lev- 
els. Such agencies included military and security organizations, 
defence leagues, committees of public safety and patriotic societies. 

Through its offshoot the NAC, the CIA published a pamphlet 
entitled War Americanization for States, in a continued attempt to 
identify Americanization with the war efforc. Together these two 
committees presented a memorandum to the Council of National 
Defence in an effort to get official recognition of Americanization as 
part of the official war program. The memorandum recommended a 
war policy for aliens which would cake account of the following 
conditions: the presence of about three million unassimilated immi- 
grants who could not speak English and whose attitudes toward the 
US were unknown; industrial conditions which ‘enable pacifists, 
agitators and other anti-American groups’ to foment unrest, dissat- 
isfaction and disloyalty; an alleged prevalence of industrial subver- 
sion by German agents; IWW progress in gaining support arnong 
aliens; and a claimed general increase in industrial unrest, sabotage 
and strikes. It was contended that these conditions, combined with 
alien and anci-American influences (read anti-business) and in partic- 
ular with the influence of some of the foreign-language press, had pro- 
duced important delays in war production. 

Overall a policy was called for which, alchough formally acknowl- 
edging the importance of ‘industrial injustice and unfavourable living 
conditions’, generally atcributed industrial unrest and war-production 
delays to the control of industries by aliens and anti-American influ- 
ences, notably the IW W. 

The CIA’s general recommendations included the removal of 
conditions which tended co render men and women susceptible to 
anti-American (anti-business) influences and co provide for increased 
opportunities to become Americanized, that is, patriotically busi- 
ness-minded. However, its more specific recommendations were also 
more punitive: ‘the prevention of anti-American propaganda activi- 
ties and schemes through the surveillance of all aliens’, both allied 
and enemy, the drafting of ‘enemy’ aliens into internment camps or 
non-war industries and of ‘friendly’ aliens into the armed forces. 

The purging of the workforce of radical or un-American, anti- 
business influence had been, of course, a long-sought objective of the 
industrial leadership of the Americanization movemenc. Under the 
new proposals from this leadership the purge would be carried out by 
the federal government in the name of patriotism and wartime secu- 
rity — as would an increased provision of Americanization courses 
for aliens. The endless emphasis on the threat to the war effort from 
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‘un-American’ influences among immigrant workers made it possi- 
ble for business leaders now to advocate a publicly funded program 
for Americanization of the immigrant workforce without inviting 
the plausible objection (from trade unions, for example) that business 
was taking advantage of wartime conditions to promote partisan 
political and ideological interests at public expense. 

In December 1916 a National Committee of One Hundred 
(NCOH) had been appointed by the Commissioner of Education to 
mobilize federal departments as well as state and local groups active in 
Americanization. NCOH attempted to make all state and local groups 
co-ordinate their programs so that they could work effectively with the 
bureau, and propagandized ardently on behalf of Americanization for 
the remainder of the war. Early in February 1917 the NCOH held a 
conference at which industrial leaders and officials were present to lay 
plans for che Americanization campaign for the coming year. 
Throughout 1917 che bureau continued an active campaign for exten- 
sion and standardization of Americanization courses, chiefly through 
general publicity and provision of materials and instruction to teachers 
throughout the country. 

During 1917 two more agencies (in addition to the NACLI, CIA, 
NAC, Federal Bureau of Education and NCOH) played substantial 
roles in advancing Americanization and in influencing public opin- 
ion to support an overall War Americanization Plan. These agencies 
were the Committee on Immigration of the Chamber of Commerce 
and che Federal Bureau of Immigration. Thus in 1917 (as in 1916) 
the campaign for Americanization was, with the exception of the 
Bureau of Immigration’s work with schools, led and dominated by 
the business-based CIA and the NAC. 

Through publicity and promotion by the US Chamber of 
Commerce, local chambers in 104 cities were, by the end of 1917, 
engaged in extensive local campaigns and Americanization programs, 
while in certain larger immigrant centres the chambers became the 
nuclei around which the Americanizers rallied. Hartman reports 
that factory Americanization activities increased and American- 
ization classes were inaugurated at work in at least twenty-seven 
industries. 

During that same year, the Bureau of Naturalisation continued 
to push its citizenship training campaign in co-operation with the 
public schools until it spread to virtually every section of the coun- 
try with an immigrant population. In this connection the bureau 
reported an ‘astonishing advance’ which it acknowledged had been 
stimulated by the actions and propaganda of che various 
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Americanization groups. The year also saw an almost threefold 
increase (from 610 to 1754) in che localities which had joined the 
movement. In all these localities great emphasis had been placed on 
attendance by unassimilated foreign-born at thousands of night 
schools that were opening for this purpose throughout the country. 
The bureau concluded happily chat ‘the spirit of “alienage” cannot 
hope to survive in the presence of this intense Americanizing force 
thac is being built up in the public school-houses of the land’ 
(ibid.:180—1). Commercial organizations played a major role in 
achteving this result. . 

Thus during 1917 the Americanization movement had seen 
progress on two fronts. It had achieved a steadily widening 
support for the Americanization of the immigrane and for the 
Americanization program in general. In one important particular, 
however, success had so far eluded them. Although interest had been 
whipped up as the result of America’s entry into war and the 
consequent heightening of patriotism, the Americanization drive 
had not, so far, been made a definite, official pare of the war program. 


1918 — Americanization gains tull federal support 


During 1918 the leaders of the Americanization movement com- 
pletely achieved two objectives they had long pursued: the move- 
ment was officially accepted as one of the fundamental parts of the 
war program, and it obtained the full benefic and prestige of two 
new federal agencies, the Council of National Defence (CND) and 
the Committee on Public Information (CPI). Achieving this govern- 
ment support meant that business propaganda received an enormous 
increase in its power of persuasion. 

These advances were obtained chiefly by the efforts of the Federal 
Bureau of Education, which, through its Division of Immigrant 
Education, cook the lead in publicizing and promoting the 
Americanization movement as a fundamental part of the war effort. 
To achieve this end, the bureau had taken steps to secure a resolution 
from the Council of National Defence endorsing the federal prograrn 
of Americanization. The official approval by the Council of National 
Defence was a distinct compliment to the CIA and the NAC. As for 
the business of propaganda, it meant a complete identification of 
business interests with patriotic endeavour. From this point on busi- 
ness interests became patriotic. 

After this the Council of National Defence requested al] state 
councils of defence to form Americanization committees to assist the 
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bureau in carrying out its national Americanization program accord- 
ing to the plans ic had outlined. The bureau supplied every state 
council of defence and a large number of local and community coun- 
cils with its national plan for Americanization — and with a great 
deal more detailed guidance as well. As a result, 1m every state chat 
had any significant immigrant population the work of state and local 
agencies was controlled and co-ordinated under the Americanization 
committees of the state and local councils of defence. 

Not content with these measures, in April 1918 the 
Federal Bureau of Education took a further step to establish 
Americanization as a war measure. Ic arranged a national conference 
on Americanization to be attended by every state governor, the 
chairmen of the state defence councils and the presidents of indus- 
trial corporations and chambers of commerce. The conference 
adopted resolutions calling on Congress to provide funds for 
Americanization work throughout the country. A committee repre- 
senting the conference was later appointed to lobby Congress, and 
the Federal Bureau of Education drew up bills that would provide 
the desired federal funds. 

Until 1918 state councils of defence had been primarily 
occupied with registration and surveillance of the foreign-born, ‘to 
prevent sedition’. Their main occupation now became ‘War 
Americanization’, a version of Americanization which integrated 
preparation for citizenship with promotion of patriotic support for 
che war and surveillance of all che foreign-born. In addition, 
Americanization work was also carried out by che Women’s Division 
of the Council of National Defence, which proselytized widely 
through its state councils. At the state level tens of thousands of 
women were recruited to help with War Americanization activities. 

To enable the Bureau of Education to accomplish this enlarged 
role (for which no federal funds were available) che NAC complete- 
ly funded a great expansion of the bureau's Americanization staff and 
facilities. Special offices with a staff of thirty-six people were opened 
in New York and Washington, headed respectively by Joseph 
Mayper and Frances Kellor. In addition, more than a hundred other 
people were employed chroughout the country at NAC expense. 
This enlarged body of workers was combined, in May 1918, with the 
earlier Division of Immigrant Education to form a new 
Americanization Division of the bureau. 

The NAC also provided funds for work for a thousand 
Americanization committees which had been set up throughout 
industry at the request of the Department of the Interior (whose 
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chief responsibility was security). The NAC continued a pervasive 
program of propaganda directed to the foreign-born through confer- 
ences, lectures, articles and active participation in local activities; it 
published ‘civic lessons’ in foreign-language newspapers, conducted 
home visits to the foreign-born and distributed an abundance of 
vigilante and other War Americanization material to chousands of 
plants employing the foreign-born. 

On behalf of the Committee on Public Information, the NAC’s 
staff conducted a comprehensive survey of Americanization activi- 
ties. The survey covered 50000 national state and local agencies 
having any connection with the foreign-born. On the basis of the 
survey results the CPI was able to plan a strategy in support of the 
Americanization movement. From the results of the survey 
conducted by the NAC, the CPI decided that it should recruit group 
leaders from the various national groups co act as the spearhead of its 
Americanization campaign. Group leaders were therefore sought out 
within the echnic communities, to undertake the kind of evangelism 
demanded by the Americanization program. 

During 1918 the CPI set up fourteen foreign-language bureaus 
and made chem responsible for developing, among their people, 
Americanization sentiment and support for the war. These bureaus 
were so successful that 745 foreign-language newspapers co-operated 
out of a total of 865. In addition, it was the foreign-language bureaus 
which were largely responsible for the petition presented co 
President Wilson on 21 May 1918, asking chat che fourth of July be 
especially recognized as a day for the foreign-born to demonstrate 
their loyalcy to their adopted country. Wilson agreed. With the 
President's stamp of approval the CPI set to work co plan an enthu- 
siastic celebration for what was to be called Independence Day. 

The amendment to ‘Independence Day’ rather than the 
‘Americanization Day’ as originally proposed in 1915 by the NAC is 
an interesting change. It could be argued chat the cultural and ethnic 
intolerances inherent in che term ‘Americanization’ were too obvious 
in 1918 to engender overwhelming public supporc for a national 
celebration. ‘Independence Day’, while less obviously ethnocentric, 
does, however, suffer from a certain ambiguity. Within its historical 
context ‘Independence Day’ refers to both an immigrant’s separation 
fromm old cultural cies and cheir alienation from the new business- 
oriented American culture. Current Independence Day celebrations 
still contain che residual power and meaning of these historically dis- 
locating circumstances, even though most people would think of the 
day as a celebration for national rather than ethnic independence. 
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The Bureau of Naturalisation also continued its Americanization 
efforts during 1918, especially with respect to schools. It reported 
that Americanization committees had been organized in vircually 
all US communities, that chambers of commerce were widely active 
and that scarcely a commercial or business organization in the 
nation was noc represented in some way in support of the bureau's 
efforts. Churches in many areas had also organized programs for 
Americanization. The bureau continued to sponsor Americanization 
classes in industrial plants and influenced the city of Chicago to 
provide a thousand teachers for such work. Overall the bureau did all 
in its power to preach the gospel for a full red-blooded American 
campaign of Americanization. 


The postwar Americanization drive 


After the end of the war in November 1918 both business and labour 
prepared for a major confrontation. Between 1900 and 1918 the 
union movement had greatly expanded. During the war years orga- 
nized labour — or at least che vastly predominant conservative com- 
ponent of it represented by the AFL — had benefited from the 
novelty of government administrations which were at least neutral 
and occasionally favourably disposed towards it. Nonetheless, while 
industry's wartime profits soared, wage increases scarcely kept pace 
with the cost of living. Once peace had been achieved labour 
mobilized to use its new strength and improved relationship with 
government to wrest formal recognition and improved conditions 
from powerful employers. 

For more than a decade before the war, big business had been 
continually on the defensive against muckrakers, hostile public 
opinion and related efforts by government to check, through various 
forms of regulation, the worst abuses of financial and industrial 
power. The wartime atmosphere of relentlessly drilled patriotism 
had made it a requirement of citizenship to believe well of the free- 
enterprise business system —— indeed Sedition Acts and universal 
surveillance made it highly dangerous not so to believe. This cir- 
cumstance, coupled with business’s wartime production role, sub- 
stantially restored the dominance of representatives of big business 
within the administration and the political parties (Murray 
1955:8—9). 

These faccors largely restored the standing of business in public 
opinion — the point of this whole Americanization exercise. In spice 
of this favourable stance, at the war's end big business was still 
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paranoid. Ic was determined to end what it saw as two decades of 
retreat before hostile public opinion, legal harassment by ‘progres- 
sive’ administrations and the growing strength of organized labour. 
Furcher still, business was determined co regain what it regarded as 
the traditional and ‘moral’ condition of business leadership and 
general dominance in politics and society. So far as any demands 
from organized labour were concerned, business was spoiling for a 
fighe. The result, in 1919, was a year during which more time was 
lose through strikes than in any previous year in American history, 
a year in which organized labour suffered a general and crushing 
defeat. 

During 1918 business’s most effective weapon for the ensuing 
confrontation with the unions was public apprehension about the 
threat to American society and institutions from ‘un-American’ 
sentiment and ‘un-American’ radicalism among che foreign-born. 
This useful public anxiety had been nurtured by ceaseless propa- 
ganda ever since the successful Lawrence strike by foreign-born tex- 
tile workers under IW W leadership in 1912. After the armistice in 
November 1918 there was initially a concinuation of public inter- 
est in Americanization of the foreign-born. Within a year this inter- 
est had began to subside. But the Great Steel Strike of 1919 gave 
che campaign new life. The strike, begun in late September, was to 
be the decisive confrontation between corporate power and orga- 
nized labour. In its war to gain control over public opinion, busi- 
ness was again assisted by government, this time by the Federal 
Department of Justice. Under the leadership of Attorney-General 
Mitchell Palmer, che Department of Justice alerted public opinion 
co the necessity of Americanizing, once again, the nation’s foreign- 
born. 

This revival of an intense (indeed, on this occasion hysterical) 
public interest and concern about the foreign-born resulted from 
the Great Red Scare. The scare was set in train by a series of 
highly public and dramatic actions of the Department of Justice 
berween October 1918 and February 1919. These actions had the 
proclaimed purpose of ridding America of the malevolent influence 
of the so-called ‘alien radical’. In response to these exciting 
developments there was a heightened spurt of Americanization 
activity from the old agencies and groups that had sponsored 
Americanization activities —- groups still led and dominated by 
business. In January 1920 the Great Steel Strike collapsed, with dis- 
astrous consequences for the entire labour movement. It had pre- 
dictably been represented by government and business interests 
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as a Bolshevist revolutionary challenge co American society by 
un-American foreign-born workers. 

By late 1920 the Great Red Scare had largely subsided. Its rapid 
decline followed a quarrel which broke out becween the departments 
of Justice and Labour and largely discredited the Red-hunting activ- 
ities of the former. As a consequence a saner attitude was assumed by 
the agents of the Department of Justice and gradually the mass hys- 
teria ran itself out. By 1921 a Republican president completely iden- 
tified with business interests (‘the business of America is business’) 
occupied the White House. Thereafter the business leaders of the 
Americanization movement could permit a level of public indiffer- 
ence, for chey had gained control over the presidency as well as pub- 
lic opinion and had begun the long process of closing the American 
mind to critical thought. 


CHAPTER 4 


THE 
McCARTHY CRUSADE 


here is litcle popular comprehension in Australia of the extra- 

ordinary, Orwellian/Kafkaesque control McCarthy exercised 

over American domestic politics and foreign policy during a 
crucial five years in the early 1950s. But to understand McCarthy's 
influence we should not regard his form of paranoia as unique in 
American history. It represented an extreme but nonetheless typi- 
cal form of propaganda and mind-control which the US public had 
been subjece co since before World War I; there was nothing in the 
intolerance of the McCarthy crusade which had not already been 
served up to the public many times before. By the early 1950s cor- 
porate campaigns of persuasion, replete with their anti-American 
scapegoats, had become so common that there were few who saw 
McCarthy's anti-communist crusade as anything but a normal part 
of the political scene. That this campaign was able co influence 
such trivia as the Girl Scouts handbook' while also affecting 
domestic and foreign policy speaks volumes for che degree of con- 
formity imprinted on the American mind over the previous forty 
years of conditioning. 

From 1945 to 1950 the Republican Party, representing 
American conservatism, gained greatly increased suppore. (In 
November 1946 the Republicans had won the Congressional elec- 
tions for the first time since 1928.) These were years of incipient 
Cold War. Much of the growing Republican support was won on the 
charge that ‘failures’ in Democratic foreign policy had allowed, and 
even assisted, enlargement of communist power and influence 
throughout the world. In particular, it was alleged that inadequate 
security measures had permitted the Russians to ‘steal’ the secret of 
the atom bomb, and thar a ‘soft’ foreign policy had ‘lost’ China to 
communism. All this had happened, it was claimed, because the 
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Democratic administration was full of New Dealers, liberal intellec- 
tuals and such-like ‘fellow-travellers’ who were secretly sympathetic 
to communism. 

To blunt the Republican attack, Truman introduced, in 
1947-48, new security checks (‘loyalty’ tests) for two and a half 
million government employees, a provision shortly extended to 
cover eight million wage and salary earners (Horowitz 1967:95-7, 
104). So began a preoccupation with anti-communism which was to 
produce, for about twenty years, a near paralysis of liberal/imagina- 
tive political chought in the countries most affected by it. 

Truman's decision to try to beat the Republican game by join- 
ing it rather chan confronting it led to a frenzied vote-catching com- 
petition berween Democrats and Republicans for anti-communist 
honours — a frenzied exaggeration of the ‘Red menace’. With some 
poetic justice the Republican madness which Truman helped pro- 
mote in 1947-48 eventually caught up with him. ‘In November. 
1953, the Attorney General of the United States ... charged Truman 
himself with having knowingly harboured a Russian spy’ (ibid.:97). 

At first the main line of Republican argument was that the 
Democratic Party inhericed Roosevelc’s New Deal traditions (which 
showed some regard for social planning and social welfare) and that 
1¢ was, in consequence, ‘socialistic’. With Roosevelt dead (1945) 
and a postwar confrontation between Russia and the West develop- 
ing, a whole new range of possibilities opened up for Republicans, 
who believed that US society had been under continuous subversion 
by the Democrats ever since Roosevelt introduced his New Deal 
Policy in 1933. 

From merely charging the Democrats with being socialistic and 
therefore subversive of the ‘real’ and ‘best’ American traditions, the 
indictment could be made larger and much more ominous (see 
Ginsburg 1954:10—-14). The Democrats’ long-impugned (though 
non-existent) ‘socialistic’ tendencies made them sensitive to charges 
that they were ‘soft on communism’. Every advance of communism 
in the world, every political, scientific or military success achieved 
by a communist regime, was construed to be a consequence of 
Democratic policies that were ‘soft on’, or ‘sympathetic to’, the ‘red 
menace’. The drastic shift in position — from Roosevelt's determi- 
nation in 1944—45 to work for a co-operative settlement with the 
Russians, to Truman's and Eisenhower's refusal for nearly ten years 
(1946-55) even to meet with Russia's top leaders (Horowitz 
1967:13~—14) — was occasioned more by the Democrats’ need to 
defend chemselves against the Republicans than by any realities of 
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the incernational world. The same point holds for the changes in US 
Asian policy in the years after 1945: from a policy of opposition to 
France's return to Vietnam and a more benevolent, impartial media- 
tion becween Mao and Chiang in pursuit of a compromise settlement 
of China's civil war, in 1945, toa coral repudiation of any such objec- 
tive by 1948 (see ‘US Relations with China’ 1949). 

It was against this background that Senator Joseph McCarthy 
came on stage. In January 1950 McCarthy had been for three years an 
inconsequential senator from Wisconsin. He was looking for an issue 
to assist his re-election in 1952. His biographer Richard Rovere 
(1959:9Y¥ informs us that McCarthy ‘discovered Communism — 
almost by inadvertence as Columbus discovered America, as James 
Marshall discovered Californian gold’. 

On 9 February 1950 McCarthy made a speech in Wheeling, 
West Virginia, in which he said that the State Department was full 
of communists and that he and the Secretary of State (Acheson) knew 
their names. Through March, April and May life in Washington 
seemed largely a matter of determining whether American diplomacy 
was in the hands of traitors (ibid.:11). Quoting the London Times, 
Rovere reports that ‘the fears and suspicions which centre around 

... Senator McCarthy ... now ... count as an essential factor in 
policy making for che West’, and concludes, ‘McCarthy has become 
the direct concern of the United States’ allies’ (ibid.:14). 

McCarthy's single and potent weapon was the communist smear. 
From the very beginning he used it to devastating effect. 

In 1950, just a few weeks after McCarthy's Wheeling speech, 
Millard Tydings of Maryland had accepted the chairmanship of a 
committee that was to inquire into McCarthy's charges against the 
State Department. Tydings was a titan in the Senate; no man seemed 
better established there than he, a Maryland patrician, a man of enor- 
mous wealth and a member of the inner circle of the Senate. In 1938 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, then at the very apex of his career, had tried 
to get Tydings, a reactionary as Roosevelt saw it, defeated. Roosevelt 
failed wretchedly. Buc McCarthy, a nobody in 1949, threw his 
weight againse Tydings in 1950, and what happened? Tydings lost. 
(Of course the methods were somewhat different. Roosevele went 
into Maryland and tried to persuade the voters to choose another 
man; McCarthy stayed in Washington and sent agents into 
Maryland spreading the word that Tydings was pro-communist.) 
That same year (1950) McCarthy went gunning for Scott Lucas of 
Illinois, the Democratic floor leader. Lucas was also defeated. Rovere 
notes that Tydings's role as McCarthy's chief adversary passed to 
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William Benton, who had placed before the Senate a resolution call- 
ing for McCarthy’s expulsion. McCarthy was noc expelled; Benton 
was, though, by che voters. With Lucas also gone, Ernest MacFarland 
of Arizona became the Democratic floor leader. McCarthy campaigned 
against him. MacFarland was also defeated. In 1951 McCarthy 
attacked the Secretary of Scate, General George Marshall, forced his 
resignation and altogether ‘destroyed’ his career. 

McCacthy accused Truman's Democratic administration in gen- 
eral of ‘conniving with and being supported by communists’. ‘It 
tends now to be forgotten’, Rovere comments, ‘thac McCarchy was 
almost as successful in obelising the Truman administration 
{1950—53] as he later was in demoralising [Eisenhower's] govern- 
ment’ (ibid.:16). Dean Acheson, Truman's Secretary of State, spent a 
large part of chose years explaining to service organizations like Elks, 
Moose, Women Voters, Legionnaires chat he was noc corrupe, thac he 
was opposed to communism, and chat he did not hire traitors. To 
prove its virtue, the State Department hired John Foster Dulles and 
fired a number of career officers McCarthy had been atracking. 

If che appointment of Dulles had been McCarthy’s only influence 
on the Scate Department :t would have been a lasting one. From 
1953 almost until his death in 1959 Dulles ran US foreign policy 
virtually as his private property, and with an unflagging anti- 
communist zeal (Roberts 1954:13; see Holsti 1965). It will be re- 
called chat Dulles’s repeated attempts cto disrupt the Geneva 
Conference led the British Prime Minister, Anthony Eden, to conclude 
despairingly that ‘the Americans seemed deeply apprehensive of 
reaching any agreement, however innocuous, with the communists’ 
(Eden 1960:127). 

General Bedell Smith and Walter Robertson, who deputized for 
Dulles throughout most of the Geneva Conference, were both under 
personal attack by McCarthy as ‘soft’ on communism (Hale 1954:14, 
16). At McCarthy's whim they were both liable to be hauled before 
his Senate Committee as ‘security risks’. McCarthy thus decimated 
the Scate Department of its more experienced and liberal-minded 
personnel. For example, of twenty-two members of che State 
Department's China Service with more than ten years’ service, only 
cwo remained with it a year or so after McCarthy's rise to power. 
During 1952 alone McCarthy secured the removal of 534 people 
from the State Department on alleged ‘security’ grounds — without 
producing any evidence whatever of subversion or disloyalty 
(Horowitz 1967:104; Hale 1954:16). It was later widely believed 


that an ‘abused’ and demoralized foreign service resulted, one in 
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which ‘diplomats abroad were ... reluctant cto presence objective 
reports for fear chat Security [i.e. McCarthy's disloyalty hunters] 
might hold something against them’ (Hale 1954:17, 22-4; 
Fullbright 1954:10). 

The Scate Department’s White Paper of 1949, United States 
Relations with China, was teprinted in 1967. The Introduction con- 
tains the following passages: 


McCarthy's charges [of Communist influence in the State Department] 
finally proved baseless, but in the meantime lives and careers were ruined 
and lasting harm was done to the conduct of American foreign policy. The 
reception of the White Paper instructed many government officials on the 
value of caution ... Some of America’s most able and best qualified China 
specialists were dismissed from the State Department ... Others were 
transferred co less sensitive positions ... Some were persuaded to accept 
early retirement. In any case, their long experience and intimate knowl- 
edge of China were lost. Among the best known of these men were John 
Carter Vincent, John Stewart Service and John Paton Davies. Their reports 
on China in the 1940s stood the test of time ... Many of the reports for 
which they were condemned were penetrating insights into the Chinese 
political realities. They saw clearly, and warned their superiors, of the 
dangers of tying the US irrevocably to a regime that was rapidly discredit- 
ing itself and might well be unable to survive. For telling unpleasant truths 
about the nationalists they were later called Communists. Professor John 
K. Fairbanks’ tribute to them 1s no more than just: ‘These men were true 
China specialists and we have no one like them today [1967]. In our life- 
time we shall never again get this much grasp of the Chinese scene’. (China 
White Paper 1967) 


For four years McCarthy silenced the most liberal and coura- 
geous politicians. The Democratic administration was driven to 
ridiculous demonstrations of anti-communism. For example, in the 
course of Senate hearings on Far Eastern policy, Dean Acheson and 
his immediate predecessor, General George Marshall — both of 
them under savage attack by McCarthy — testified that they would 
never so much as consider the recognition of communist China or 
support its admission to the United Nations. They assured the 
Senate that the very idea of recognition was so abhorrent to them 
and to other American diplomats that it was never even discussed 
in the Department of State (Rovere 1959:17—-18). Deception, 
stupidity, stubbornness and a commitment to perpetuity — these 
were the lengths to which McCarthy and McCarthyism drove these 
intelligenc men. 

In November 1952 a Republican administration under 
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Eisenhower and Nixon was elected. In 1953 this administration 
negotiated an armistice in Korea that che Democrats would almost 
certainly have been unable to accept — because ic would have given 
McCarthy additional grounds for impugning their loyalty. ‘I would 
have been crucified for that Armistice’, Harry Truman said (ibid.:18). 

The Korean War, with its frustrations, its high toll of death and 
destruction, its evencual involvement of Chinese forces in long and 
bitter batcles with American forces, unquestionably set and fixed US 
attitudes and policies towards Asia in the rigid mould chat has 
shaped them for so long since. As Professor Bernard Fall (1967:219) 
has noted, it was the Korean War which ‘put the French struggle in 
Vietnam in a new light, cransforming it from a colonial war into an 
anti-communist crusade’. 

Consider, for a moment, the likely import of the fact chat 
Truman was captive to McCarthy's forces in his handling of the 
Korean War. The Korean War began on 25 June 1950. About twelve 
weeks later the invaders had been driven back to the boundary of 
North Korea. Up to this date, casualties and destruction had been 
relatively light. Until the invasion of North Korea by US troops 
came in question (mid-August) there had been no sign or suggestion 
that China might enter che war (see Whiting 1960).? If Truman had 
wanted he could have moved to end the war after twelve weeks, at 
the 38th parallel. But, because of McCarthy's dominance of the 
domestic scene, Truman had to reject repeated moves for a cruce and 
negotiations from Russia, India and China, he had to ignore the 
explicit warnings given by China, as the US forces approached che 
38th parallel, that if US troops (as distinct from South Korean 
troops) entered North Korea, China would come into the war. 

Instead, on 17 August 1950, Warren Austin, US Ambassador to 
the United Nations, argued chat the war should be carried into 
North Korea. On 25 August Navy Secretary Francis Matthews 
(whom McCarthy had threatened to impeach for communist sym- 
pathies) anticipated the McCarthyist zeal within the formal US 
decision to invade North Korea. Matthews concluded that the 
American ‘peace seeking policy, though it cast us in a character new 
to a true democracy — an initiator of a war of aggression — it 
would earn for us a proud and popular title — we would become 
the first aggressors for peace’ (Horowitz 1967:119; Whiting 
1960:96). US troops invaded North Korea on 8 October. After a 
final warning, and a finally rebuffed appeal to the United Nations 
for a truce and negotiations, Chinese troops crossed the Yalu River 
into North Korea on 16 October. 
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The Korean War continued for a furcher two and a half years, 
laid waste to the entire peninsula, increased US casualties fivefold 
and brought death and desolation to millions of civilians. An 
armistice was finally agreed near the 38th parallel, almost exactly 
where Truman could (and on every consideration of rationality and 
legality should) have ended the war only twelve weeks (rather chan 
three years) after it began. 

McCarthy and the Republican Party promoted an atmosphere of 
fear: fear of subversion within and of threat without. Posing, against 
this background, as the patriotic scourge of the ‘pro-communist’ 
democrat, and of ‘disloyal’, ‘fellow-travelling’ liberals, intellectuals, 
etc., McCarthy won great popular support both within his own party 
and in the country at large. He was able to get his own candidates — 
often ex-FBI men — into various key positions in che State 
Department and elsewhere, and under them he built up an elaborate 
‘security’ organization. The explicit objective of chis organization was 
to search out ‘derogatory information’ on staff and employees. 
Allegedly on che basis of such ‘information’ he brought charges, 
which made the headlines, against anyone who opposed him. By 
1951 ‘he was a pure delight ... to the {Republican} campaign com- 
mitcees, and the Republican organisations were in hot competition to 
have him come in with a load of documents on anyone who was 
giving them trouble’ (Rovere 1959:144). He was the highlight of the 
Republican Convention in 1952 and received a ‘wild and sickening 
demonstration of support’. As late as January 1954, four years after 
his rise co power, Gallup Poll results showed 50 percent of the 
American people to have a ‘favourable opinion of him, only 29 per- 
cent an unfavourable opinion’ (ibid.:24). 

In January 1953 Eisenhower replaced Truman. The paralysis 
Truman suffered was as nothing to that which overcame President 
Eisenhower, at least during his first two years in office (a period 
embracing the Geneva Conference in 1954). Eisenhower had been 
forced into a large surrender even before he was elected. He had 
planned a small gesture of defiance. He would go into McCarthy's 
Wisconsin and speak a few affectionate words about his old chief and 
patron, General Marshall (ex-Secretary of State, ex-Chairman Joint 
Chiefs of Staff), whom McCarthy had all but called a traitor. 
(McCarthy had said of Marshal! chat he was ‘one in whose activities 
can be seen a pattern which finds his decisions ... always and invari- 
ably serving the world policy of the Kremlin’ {ibid.:17}). 

Concerned at the prospects of McCarthy’s fury at such an action, 
che party leaders in Wisconsin pleaded with Eisenhower to omit chat 
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part of his speech, which, according to Rovere, he did. McCarthy's 
victory was made sweeter by the fact that he himself had played no 
part in gaining it. He had let it be known that Eisenhower could say 
whatever he pleased about Marshall and that he, McCarthy, couldn't 
care less. He had even offered to remove himself from the campaign 
train at Wisconsin if that would make the general feel any better. 
But so great was the fear of him that Eisenhowever gave in, even 
though McCarthy had magnanimously said that this would not be 
necessary. In 1953 the very thought of Joe McCarthy could ‘shiver 
the White House timbers and send panic through the whole execu- 
tive branch’ (ibid.:18). 

When the Eisenhower administration took over, in January 
1953, McCarthy largely controlled appointments and dismissals at 
home and abroad. When the President appointed John Foster 
Dulles as Secretary of State, McCarthy appointed Scott McLeod as 
che State Department’s personnel and security officer; and in the 
early days it was pretty much a toss-up whether Dulles or McLeod, 
who had prepared for a diplomatic career as an FBI agent in 
Manchester, had more influence in departmencal affairs. When it 
came to appointing ambassadors and hiring and firing departmental 
officers Dulles cleared everything with McLeod, who cleared every- 
thing with McCarthy. 

In the New York Times of 28 February 1954, Hanson Baldwin 
commented chat ‘whether President Eisenhower realises it or not, 
Senator McCarthy is now sharing with him command of the Army’. 
In February 1954 only one man (Fullbright) in a Senate of eighty 
-six members found it possible to vote against an appropriation of 
$214000 to support McCarthy's activities. Top-level Democrats vied 
with McCarthy for the honour of being the toughest communist- 
fighter and they competed with the Republicans in a kind of ‘slaver- 
ing praise of the FBI, an agency deeply involved in some of the worst 
of McCarthy's offences’ (ibid.:176). 

McCarthy's influence was all-pervasive. A few examples show this. 

In 1953 McCarthy secured the burning of all books in American 
Information Service libraries throughout the world that were offen- 
sive to him; from books suspected of being ‘soft’ on communism 
to detective stories by pro-communist authors. He secured che 
removal of the Chief of Intelligence, Major General Partridge, for 
including in the bibliography of a study course on Russia a book by 
a writer sympathetic to communism in which the author (Corliss 
Lamont) said that the Siberian masses were not likely to become 
anti-communist soon. He decimated the Voice of America organi- 
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zation of anyone suspected of liberal (i.e. anti-McCarthy) views. By 
the time McCarthy was through he had toppled most of the Voice 
leadership, forced the administration to disown it and sown despair 
and confusion through its ranks. 

In February 1953, Eisenhower called in a millionaire business 
man (R. L. Johnson) co rescue the situation, and put him in charge of 
the International Information Administration — covering all US 
information agencies abroad, including Voice of America broadcasts 
and 201 libraries in 89 countries. McCarthy at once told Johnson 
whom he must sack as ‘pro-communist liberals’; cold him he must 
ban 418 authors including such people as Arthur Schlesinger, John 
Dewey, Auden Louis Bromfield, Theodor Dreiser, Edmund Wilson 
— and Foster Rhea Dulles, cousin to the Secretary of State! 

Johnson bucked and appealed to Eisenhower. The only stand the 
President would take was to say that he chought ‘we should not ban 
the detective-story writer Dashiell Hammett’. Johnson appealed to 
Dulles — to even less effect: ‘When I went to see him on June 15 
{Dulles} ... remarked plaintively “Why have they got my cousin on 
chat lisc?”’ Johnson was abandoned co McCarthy, who cold him that 
unless he apologised and played ball chere’d be no funds for his orga- 
nization. Johnson resigned. McCarthy had won (Merson 1954). 

The scientific and university communities suffered similarly. 
Asked to comment on che situation in November 1954, almost five 
years after McCarthy’s rise to power, Albert Einstein wrote: 


Instead of trying co analyse the problem I may express my feelings in a 
short remark: If I would be a young man again and had to decide how to 
make my living, | would not try to become a sciencst or scholar or teacher. 
I would rather choose to be a plumber or peddler in che hope to find that 
modest degree of independence still available under present circumstances. 


(Reporter 18 November 1954:8) 


In the hysterically patriotic atmosphere McCarthy fostered, any 
sentiment or organization (especially che United Nations) directed 
cowards international peace and goodwill was ‘subversive’ and ‘Un- 
American’. So extreme was the paranoia that even fluoridation was 
widely opposed throughout the US on the grounds that it was a form 
of ‘socialized medicine’ and that it was a communist plot to break 
down the wills of che people. Opposition on these grounds was 
usually successful (Reporter 16 June 1955:28—30). 

Finally, the flavour of the time can be gleaned from a few 
excerpts from a case history of a Bell Aircraft workman declared a 
‘security risk’ because of his ‘past associations’. 
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{Mike} had no idea of the specific charges levelled against him or of 
who had requested the government investigation ... The company fired 
Mike the moment it received word of the screening board's decision, and 
three detectives hustled him bodily out of che plant. 

During the days of the Truman loyalry program [1948-53] Bell 
Aircrafe used a system in which workers withouc clearance wore an iden- 
tifying label, a sort of security version of che Star of David. Bell now fol- 
lows the general pattern, firing the ‘tisks’ and then waiting to sec if he 
wants to fight che case. 

The chances are good that employees discharged in this way will give 
up rather chan face the time expense and anguish of fighting ayainst the 
heavy odds inherent in the present system ... 

Alchough a yeneral effort to protece the individual's job rights is taking 
shape [i.e. in July 1954} ic has a long way to go. The firings continue. There 
remains che minority among che rank and file who favour anyching chat 
will gee che Reds. In some shops ... members cake personal reprisal against 
‘lefties’ identified by investigating committees or clearance boards. 

The consequences of being fired as a security risk are always very great 
... [The worker] loses the precious seniority thac is the key to well-paying 
jobs. His home, his family, his relationship wich his friends are all affected. 

Mike, tough and confident as he is, finds it almost incomprehensible. 
“You know,’ he said, ‘there are kids around here that won't talk to my six- 
teen-year-old daughter since this has happened ... I didn’t chink chings 
like chis were supposed to happen in America. 

Even the man who ts cleared and returns to work often finds his place 
on the job more difficult. There are always chose who thrive on suspicion. 
And che cleared man must live with che chreat over him chac his file may 
be ‘re-activated’ and che whole process begun again. (Reporter 6 July 
1954:14-18) 


Four and a half years after McCarthy's emergence the Reporter 
reflected on the just-concluded Oppenheimer case and assessed the 
overall situation: 


Is there any citizen not exposed to the decisions of loyalry boards, or the 
reprisals of informers? Cercainly not the millions of employees in indus- 
trial concerns with government contracts — and che government happens 
to be by far the largest customer of private business. Certainly noc the hun- 
dreds of thousands of teachers from university to kindergarten who are 
exposed to the raids of disloyalty hunters all over the country ... There is 
no sphere of activity, private or public, chat can ultimately remain exempt. 


(6 July 1954) 


McCarthy's personal power came to an end late in 1954, but he 
retained a vast popular following. Even to the very end he was never 
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repudiated by a majority of his own party. Drink and ill healch 
brought his death two years later. But the intolerance and paranoia 
his crusade embodied continued largely unabated. Building on the 
propaganda programs of previous years, his purges reinforced the 
imprinting of earlier times so that the McCarthy sentiment contin- 
ued long after his death. The whole period of the Vietnam War has 
been little more than the working out of the overheated temper 
which McCarthy gave US politics during a crucial five years. It is a 
measure, I believe, of the unconscious depth and the all-pervasiveness 
of McCarthy's irrationally anci-communist legacy that, incredible as 
it may seem, most reputable scudies of American foreign policy and 
the Vietnam War do not even mention McCarthy and his influence. 


CHAPTER 5 


RESHAPING 
IHé TRUTH 


t the end of World War II the United States of America enjoyed 

an international pre-eminence in power, prestige and moral 

regard that is perhaps unprecedented in the history of human 
societies. Now, a mere thirty years later, American prestige and moral 
authority have, for ten years, suffered an almosc ceaseless sequence of 
damaging revelations. Cumulatively these revelations have produced 
an immense gulf between the claims expressed in popular images and 
official rhetoric and che increasingly visible and increasingly ugly 
realicy behind the images and rhetoric. Hence the new euphemism 
for telling lies and being found out — the credibility gap. 

Consider for a moment the symbols by which Americans defined 
their dream and pictured social reality: the Statue of Liberty with its 
Christlike promise of succour and compassion to the poor and 
wretched of the earth; the Declaration of Independence with its noble 
proclamation of respect for the equal and inalienable rights of all men 
and women; the unending public litany of adulation for American 
freedom, American tndividualism and American democracy; a near 
religious commitment to the American form of free-enterprise eco- 
nomic system, with its supposed almost immaculate joining of pri- 
vate interest to public well-being. 

Consider some of the harsh lines of the reality that has broken 
through the dreamtime image so long cherished: 


@ the elicise contempt of high American officials for the ordinary 
people they are supposed to serve that is implicit in the decades 
of sophisticated deceit and urbane barbarity revealed by the 
Pentagon Papers, deceit and urbanity that enabled those officials 
to wrest from the American people ‘democratic’ authority to des- 
olate three inoffensive peasant societies; 
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@ the very nadir of systematic abuse of minds and bodies by 
American institutions and policies that is revealed in Lieutenant 
Calley's trial plea after the My Lai massacre: ‘nobody ever told us 
they were human’; 


@ che discovery that General Motors, Standard Oil and Firestone 
Tyres, publicly among the most patriotic and self-righteous of 
American corporations, had privately conspired together to 
destroy much of America’s public transport system in order to 
boost the sale of their products (Snell 1974); and that ITT had 
not only continued during the war to operate factories in 
Germany that built bombers for che German Airforce, but sub- 
sequently collected $27 million indemnity from the American 
people because the American Airforce bombed ITT’s German 
factories (Sampson 1974:45). 


@ finally, che most crushing blow of all — the corruption that 
enveloped an American president and in no small measure the 
American presidency also, when it was cynically traded for a law- 
less pardon. 


Moreover Nixon was, in 1972, no mistrusted or unwanted pres- 
ident. Since his fall ic is common to hear people recall Nixon's his- 
tory of deceit, ruthlessness and corruption running back twenty 
years. Buc in 1972 he was still the new, warm, almost lovable Nixon 
who (as responsible commentators observed in their role of official 
image-makers to his presidency) had grown, had gained a new 
stature, almost a new personality, under the sanctifying influence of 
the responsibilities of presidential office. 

While che image-makers thus re-created and projected Nixon so 
that he won more popular vores than any previous presidential can- 
didate in American history — in this very period, the presidential 
tapes reveal, che President and his highest aides and ministers were 
plotcing, in the diction and the moral temper of a clique of Mafta 
thugs, how they might use the powers of the presidency even further 
to corrupt and deceive. Nor 1s there any longer, unfortunately, sub- 
stantial reason to believe that, if Kennedy or Johnson had been reck- 
less enough to put the reality behind their public images on as many 
spools of tape as Nixon, cheir credibility gaps would have been 
notably less. 

The corruption of American ideals and American power which 
the past decade has revealed are an American tragedy. But, given 
the scale of American power, they constitute also a world problem 
of a quite different order of magnitude: an unpredictable source of 
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exacerbation to che risk of nuclear annihilation. For this reason it ts 
of the first importance to try to understand how the tragic deterio- 
ration in the American democratic system has come about — and 
whether and how it might be remediable. 


In so far as cultural history is continuous, any starting date for an 
explanation of the contemporary American malaise must be arbi- 
trary. That point acknowledged, I shall, for reasons J hope to make 
clear, start at the beginning of this century. 

The most influential social chinkers in the recent history of 
American society have been William James and John Dewey. Both 
were men of exemplary character and generous humane intent. Burt 
just as Marx did not intend Stalin, so the intentions of James and 
Dewey have not determined the consequences of their cheories. Both 
were pragmatists, that is co say, they made the truth of a belief 
depend not on the evidence which leads to its adoption but on the 
consequences which follow that adoption. 

Because they were also popular evangelists for pragmatism, it 1s 
convenient to refer to James and Dewey for a summary characteriza- 
tion of the pragmatic outlook. (American culture has, of course, a 
much longer history of pragmatic preoccupation with appearances 
and consequences). As Boorstin (1961:212) succinctly observes: ‘The 
whole American cradicion of pragmatism, from Benjamin Franklin, 
who insisted that it was less important whether any religious belief 
was true than whether the consequences of the belief were whole- 
some, down to William James ... has expressed a consuming interest 
in the appearance of things’. James (1907:75, 222, 299) held that ‘an 
idea is crue so long as to believe it is profitable to our lives’ and that 
“the true” ... is only the expedient in che way of our thinking, just 
as “the right” is only the expedient in che way of our behaving’. He 
maintained, for example, chat if the belief thac God exists works sat- 
isfaccorily in che widest sense of the word, it is true; and added, ‘expe- 
rience shows that it cercainly does work’. 

Dewey (1920:128—30) similarly held that beliefs should be dis- 
tinguished as ‘good’ and ‘bad’, not as ‘true’ and ‘false’. Beliefs are 
good if believing them has beneficial consequences. ‘Facts’ do not 
exist for Dewey, Bertrand Russell (1945:825—-6) observes, ‘in the 
sense that “facts” are stubborn and cannot be manipulated’. Dewey 
(1938:7-11L, 118, 546) proposed to replace the notion of truth with 
the notion of ‘warranced assertibility’. Any belief which can be 
claimed to bring useful consequences may acquire ‘warranted assert- 
ibility’ on chat ground alone. 
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The notion of ‘warranted assertibility’ already has an air of 
Watergate about it. For the moment we shall not follow that par- 
ticular lead, expect to cite Russell’s warning about any philosophy 
which, by making the consequences of a belief che cesc of its cruch, 
delivers to powerful individuals and nations the right to say what 
beliefs shall be called ‘good’ or ‘true’. 


In all this I feel a grave danger ... The concept of ‘truth’ as something 
dependent on facts largely outside human control has been one of the ways 
in which philosophy hitherto has inculcated the necessary element of 
humility. When this check upon pride ts removed, a further step is taken 
on the road coward a certain kind of madness — the intoxication of power 
... lam persuaded that ... any philosophy which, however unintentional- 
ly, contributes co {this intoxication} ts increasing the danger of vast social 
disaster. (Russell 1945:828) 


For twenty years from about 1900 chere was, in the American 
press, a ‘flood of articles on pragmatism’. This flood was started by 
James and Dewey. James employed much vivid rhetoric such as 
‘truth is what works’, ‘the crue is the expedient’ and ‘faith in a fact 
helps create the face’ (Weisner 1958:180). 

James and Dewey's evangelism coincided with the growth of 
a ‘problem’ for business corporations, for which their pragmatic 
viewpoint authorized a congenial ‘solution’; ic was closely followed 
by the development of a mass communications technology (espe- 
cially radio and television) which greatly assisted che implementa- 
tion of that solution. 

The pragmatic viewpoint — denying che existence of a world 
independent of human belief — advocated that human beings should 
resolve their problems and frustrations by adopting and promulgating 
any belief which ‘works’ to that effect. The following observations by 
V. O. Key, professor of government at Harvard University, indicate che 
congeniality of this viewpoinc to American corporations in the politi- 


cal contexc that developed after 1900: 


Businessmen are a small minority highly vulnerable co political accack ... 
They ... have to depend on something other than their votes. They have to 
use their wits — and their money — to generate a public opinion chat 
acquiesces in the enjoyment by business of its status in the economic order 

... To gain public favour business associations employ in large numbers 
public relations experts, those masters of the verbal magic chat transmutes 
private advantage into the public good ... {and} continuing propaganda cal- 
culated to shape public attitudes favourably toward the business system. 
(Key 1958:103) 
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Thus as industrial power grew after 1900 a conscious policy of 
managing public atcitudes to retain that power came co be adopted. 
From about 1920 an increasing number of corporations appointed 
public relations executives whose function was to deal in and with 
words, words designed to influence the public wichout necessarily 
involving any basic change of attitude or action on the part of the 
company (Bernays 1952:87). 

By the mid-1930s a well-organized, nationwide business propa- 
ganda system had developed, a campaign concerned with selling the 
ideas and values of the free-enterprise system cto che American 
people. The selling of these almost hallowed ideas also became an 
exercise in promoting pragmatic values, and this was done with slo- 
gans such as ‘all the traffic will bear’, ‘repetition is repucation’ and 
‘truth is believability’ (Brady 1943:292-3; Bursk 1948:372-84). 
After World War II business interests more and more used their 
public relations resources for the ‘dissemination of political tdeolo- 
gy ... {uncil they produced] an almost overwhelming propaganda of 
doctrine ... [and] saturation of the media with advertising calculat- 
ed to sell ideas rather than merchandise’ (Key 1958:106—7). 

By 1948 American business's anti-New Deal/socialisc/commu- 
nist propaganda campaign was costing $100 million a year for such 
advertising alone (MacDougall 1952:568; Fortune September 
1950:78). The year 1950 brought an unplanned bonus in Senator Joe 
McCarthy; and chac profit, duly cultivaced, brought in 1952 the 
final dividend to which the campaign was ultimately directed 
(Fortune September 1950:79,; Moulton and McKee 1951:126): an 
end to twency years of Democratic administrations (an unbroken 
period equal to the sum of a// Democratic administrations in the 
ninety years before 1933). 

One general point should not escape notice. There is a remark- 
able correspondence in attitude co cruth between pragmatists and 
propagandists. Both justify the promotion of false beliefs wherever it 
is supposed thac false beliefs have socially useful consequences. 
Indeed the principal difference becween them consists perhaps in 
this: the ordinary propagandise may know chat he is telling lies, buc 
the pragmatist-propagandisc, having redefined truth to make it 
indistinguishable from propaganda, is likely to become inescapably 
trapped in the supposedly ‘useful’ deceptions and illusions he 
approves as ‘warranted assertibilities’. 


I wish now to trace the growing accommodation of intellectuals 
associated with American industry to the partisan and pragmatic 
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values of business, and the convenient rationales by which (as true 
pragmatists in their own right) chey preserved their pretensions to 
integrity without handicap to their career chances. 

Until 1900 American business corporations took a contemptuous 
attitude to public opinion. But from 1900 to 1910 Upton Sinclair 
and others so effectively exposed the exploitation and brutality of 
American industry that, as Fortune magazine wrote later, ‘business did 
not discover ... until its reputation had been ali but destroyed ... that 
in a democracy nothing is more important than [public opinion]’ 
(Business is scill ...” 1949:198). This discovery led rapidly to the 
development of a profession of specialists in ‘public relations’ whose 
task it was to ensure that public beliefs about industry were such as 
to keep both industry and the public happy. (It should perhaps be 
recalled that, according to James and Dewey, any public belief tha 
has such consequences is true.) Ivy Lee was the first great PR man. He 
caught business to use the press. Buc his ‘best known feat’, as Fortune 
observes, ‘was to convert John D. Rockefeller, in the public mind, 
from an ogre to a benefactor’ (ibid.:70). 

After Ivy Lee, Edward L. Bernays was the next major figure in 
the new propaganda~public relations field, a field he developed and 
dominated for the next thirty years. By 1937 Business Week, after not- 
ing that Bernays was ‘a nephew of Sigmund Freud, the great 
Viennese psychoanalyst’, observed that ‘Mr Bernays has attained 
corresponding stature in his own sphere of psychology’, which 
Business Week described as the motivation and control of che ‘mass 
mind’ (23 January 1937:34). 

A major application of the pragmatic conception of truth came 
in 1917. With American entry inco World War I, a Committee on 
Public Information (better known as the Creel Committee) was 
formed. Bernays, who worked with the committee, reports chat 
‘every known device of persuasion and suggestion {was employed] to 
sell our war aims to the American people’, who were initially unen- 
thusiastic. Bernays (1952:71, 75, 74) observed thac the Creel 
Committee's ‘reports thac the Germans were beasts and Huns were 
generally accepted. The most fantascic atrocity stories were 
believed’. The Creel Committee was generally credited with produc- 
ing ‘a revolutionary change in the sentiments of the nation’. Bernays 
considered that at the end of the war businessmen realized that the 
public could be harnessed to their cause in the same way that they 
were harnessed during the war to the national cause. Not surpris- 
ingly, when Bernays and others associated with the Creel Committee 


‘returned co civilian life {they} applied (on behalf of business) the 
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publicity methods they had learned during the war’ (ibid.:78). 

The use of propaganda by corporations and industries to control 
public opinion grew, and Bernays prospered. Fortune magazine later 
wrote that ‘the 1920's ... were notable for the rise of E. L. Bernays 
[who] ... became known for what he called “che engineering of con- 
sent”, and for “creating news”’ (‘Business is still ... ' 1949:200). By 
1923 Bernays was giving courses in public relations and propaganda 
at New York University. In 1928 the American Journal of Sociology 
published a how-to-do-it article by Bernays (1928) entitled 
‘Manipulating Public Opinion’, in which Bernays paid tribute to 
sociologists for che help he obtained from their work. 

From 1930 to 1960 Professor Harold Lasswell held a position of 
academic leadership in the field of propaganda and communication 
comparable with Bernays’s leading role as a practitioner in the busi- 
ness world (see Crick 1959:176). In 1933, in an article for the 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Lasswell cynically observes chat since 
the ‘masses are still captive to ignorance and superstition’, the arrival 
of democracy, in America and elsewhere, has ‘compelled che devel- 
opment of a whole new technique of control, largely through propa- 
ganda’. For propaganda, Lasswell! continues, is ‘the one means of 
mass mobilisation which is cheaper than violence, bribery or other 
possible control techniques’. Moreover he held (in conformity with 
che corporate view) that propaganda was essential in a democracy 
because ‘men are often poor judges of their own interests’ and must 
therefore be swayed by propaganda to make choices they would 
otherwise not make (Lasswell 1930—35:523, 524, 527). 

Unal the mid-1930s conscientious objection to the engineering 
of consent had been quite widely evident. But by 1947 che war for 
control over the American mind had all but been won. Objection to 
democratic propaganda on ethical grounds had almost completely 
disappeared by this time. One of the reasons for this silence was that 
by 1947 large numbers of social scientists and university deparcments 
were actively engaged in promoting the practices of consent- 
engineering — largely because they worked on behalf of corporations. 

In 1947 an article by Bernays entitled ‘The Engineering of 
Consent’ was published in che prestigious Anna/s of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sciences. In this article Bernays offers a 
rationale for the use of propaganda in a democracy which Fortune 
magazine and others later adopted. The logic of this rationale con- 
sists in equating ‘propaganda’ with ‘persuasion’, and chen with 
‘democracy’. “The engineering of consent’, Bernays firmly and deceit- 
fully asserted, ‘is the very essence of the democratic process, the 
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freedom to persuade and suggest’. There would be many business- 
men today who would agree with these disingenuous sentiments. 

By this date Bernays displayed the same elitist contempt for the 
ordinary citizen and for democracy that we saw in Lasswell in 1933. 
Bernays (1947:114—15) observed that the average American adult 
‘has only six years of schooling ... [Therefore] democratic leaders 
must play their part in... engineering consent ... Today it is impos- 
sible to overestimate the importance of engineering consent, it 
affects almost every aspect of our daily lives’. 

In 1949 Bernays was honoured by the American Psychological 
Association for his contributions to science and society (‘Edward L. 
Bernays ... ’ 1949:265). In the same year Fortune magazine, follow- 
ing Bernays’s lead, observed that ‘it is as impossible to imagine a 
genuine democracy without the science of persuasion [i.e. propagan- 
da} as it is to think of a totalitarian state without coercion’. Such a 
paucity of imagination is unusual. Fortune continued: ‘The daily ton- 
nage output of propaganda and publicity ... has become an impor- 
cance force in American life. Nearly half of the contents of the best 
newspapers is derived from publicity releases; nearly all che contents 
of the lesser papers ... are directly or indirectly the work of PR 
departments’ (‘Business is still ... " 1949:69). 

In 1950 a particularly mordant description by Lasswell 
(1950:180) of the role of propaganda in (American) democracy was 
republished in a set of readings ‘representative of che best work in 


the field’: 


Conventions have arisen which favour the ventilation of opinion and the 
taking of votes. Most of that which formerly could be done by violence and 
intimidation must now be done by argument and persuasion. Democracy 
has proclaimed the dictatorship of [debate], and the technique of dictat- 
ing to the dictator is named propaganda. 


One voice in opposition to these cynical rationalizacions was 
Professor William Albig of Illinois University. In 1956 Albig 
(1957:14) reviewed the work of the previous twenty years on public 
opinion and related subjects. He observed chat in chat cime ‘there has 
been more organised study of public opinion in the U.S ... . and more 
special pleading and propaganda ... than in all previous cultural his- 
cory’. Albig found that whereas before 1936 there had been continu- 
ous concern ‘with questions of ethics in relation to the formation and 
effects of public opinion’, this concern had largely disappeared from 
later writing and research. By contrast he found in the later work evi- 
dence of the intense excitement of professionals at the vision of the 
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possibility of increased psychological control of their fellow men, and 
evidence also of ‘further degeneration of respect for cheir target, the 
common man’. Albig concluded his review with the warning that 
‘many of the younger social scientists’ had not ‘adequately pondered’ 
the likely political results of the values and assumptions expressed in 
their work (ibid.:21—2). Such pondering of course would have usually 
led co them losing their contracts with business. 

In 1961 an American historian, Dantel Boorstin, published a 
book entitled The Image; or What Happened to the American Dream. 
Boorstin, who is now librarian of che Library of Congress, was much 
concerned about the effects of the huge growth in advertising and 
associated propaganda. One major effect, in his view, had been a pop- 
ular shift from concern with ‘ideals’ to concern with ‘images’. It is 
instructive co compare Boorstin’s description of American society in 
1960 with che ideas about truth promoted by James and Dewey fifty 
years earlier. Boorstin (1961:84, 205) wrote that ‘the “corporate 
image” ... is, of course, the most elaborately and expensively con- 
trived of che images of our age’, and chat ‘the momentous sign of the 
rise of image-chinking and its displacement of ideals is, of course, the 
rise of advertising’. Boorstin considered that Americans have under- 
estimated the effect of the rise of advertising. ‘We chink it has meant 
an increase of untruthfulness. In fact it has meant a reshaping of our 
very concept of truth.’ 

In consequence of this reshaping, Boorstin saw that ‘noc cruth 
but credibility is the modern [American] test. We share this stan- 
dard with the advertising men themselves’. He considered that all 
American ‘citizen—consumers are daily less interested in whether 
something is a face than in whether it is convenient that it should be 
believed’. As a nation, Boorstin observed that Americans 


have come to think ... that our main problem is abroad. How to ‘project’ 
our images to the world? Yet che problem abroad 1s only a symptom of our 
deeper problem at home. We have come to believe in our own images, tll 
we have projected ourselves out of this world [so chat} now, in the heighe 
of our power ... we are threatened by a new and peculiarly American men- 
ace ... Ic 1s the menace of unreality ... We risk being the first people in 
history to have been able to make their illusions so vivid, so persuasive, so 
‘realistic chat they can live in them. We are the most illusioned people on 
earth. Yet we dare not become disillusioned, because our illusions are the 
very house in which we live; they are our news, our heroes ... our very 
experience. (ibid.:227, 212, 241, 240) 


Thus by 1960, thirty years after the American Journal of Sociology 
had published Bernays's article ‘Manipulating Public Opinion’, 
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American public opinion had been manipulated, in Boorstin’s 
phrase, ‘out of this world’. In less than another decade, the pragmat- 
ic displacement of ‘truth’ by desirable belief and of stubborn facts by 
‘warranted assertibilities’ had played a manifest part in producing 
the outcome Russell warned about in 1945: ‘a certain kind of mad- 
ness — the intoxication of power ... increasing the danger of vast 
social disaster’. 

And so to Vietnam and Watergate and the difficult road back to 
truth and an honouring of the democratic rights of citizens — a road 
which cannot be totally traversed until the subject of propaganda 
and its control in American society — almost entirely neglected for 
forty years by policical scientists — is afforded an urgent priority. 
The key political problems confronting the United States have nei- 
ther changed nor ameliorated stnce Professor Robert Dahl defined 
them in 1959. ‘How much’, he asked, ‘of the generally, favourable 
attitude of Americans toward business [and the consequent] absence 
of any well-defined alternative can be attributed to deliberate efforts 
to manipulate attitudes?’ 

If government of the people by the people for the people has any 
meaningful sense and if the American Dream is not to end in a busi- 
ness-appointed, more adroitly managed version of Orwell's 1984, 
then it is of cardinal importance chat the problems described by 
Dahl are brought to light. That light would subvert those pragmat- 
ic processes for manufacturing consent and would lead to the devel- 
opment of a more critical culcural consciousness. 


